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SIXPENCE 


JN the past four years the movement 


against nuclear weapons has made 

a considerable dent on the British 
political scene. One hundred thou- 
sand people have massed in and 
around Trafalgar Square on Easter 
Monday; five thousand have sat 
down in Whitehall; hundreds have 
been to prison; the US Government 
has been rumoured to be consider- 
ing moving the Polaris base because 
of the opposition to it; the British 
Government has invoked the Public 
Order Act and the Official Secrets 
Act against its civilly disobedient 
citizens. 


The size and the intensity of this resistance 


is an important political factor, and 
marks a very real change in social and 
political attitudes from the prevailing 
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apathy beforehand. But the nuclear dis- 
armament movement has not yet moved 
from political protest to effectively influ- 
encing political decisions. If it had the 
Government could not have given Christ- 
mas Island to the Americans for resumed 
atmospheric tests, and the Labour Party 
would have been more cautious about 
endorsing this decision so wholeheartedly. 


It is odd to remember that just after the 


first Aldermaston March the Labour 
Party saw fit to demonstrate its sympathy 
for the marchers’ aims by holding a big 
rally against tests. Our lack of real poli- 
tical impact in traditional terms is clearly 
illustrated by the way CND’s greatest 
triumph—at Scarborough in 1960—was 
reversed a year later at Blackpool. 


We need to reassess both our methods of 


campaigning and our policies. The latter 
is particularly urgent in view of the 
Labour Party’s emphasis during the re- 
cent Defence Debate in Parliament that 
Britain should abandon the ‘“ indepen- 
dent deterrent” and give more support 
to NATO. Mr. Aubrey Jones, a Con- 
servative, is moving in the same direc- 
tion, 


There now seems to be a real possibility 


that one of the Campaign’s central objec- 
tives will be won—that Britain may give 
up her own H-bombs within the next 
two or three years. It is quite possible 
also that the Conservative Party will 
abandon its own outmoded stance on 
defence policy (just as it has abandoned 
the “Empire” for the Commonwealth, 
and “granted” independence to British 
colonies), and will adjust itself to what is 
militarily and economically inevitable. 
Britain's application to join the Common 


Market suggests that greater integration 
with Western Europe may be foreseen as 
replacing our isolated grandeur as a third 
Great Power. The logical corollary of 
political and economic integration into 
the Common Market is military inte- 
gration into NATO. 


If this forecast is correct, then it has very 


important implications for the unilater- 
alist movement, It means that the slogan 
on which the Campaign is built of “ ban 
the bomb” will cease to have any direct 
relevance and that much of the imme- 
diate emotional support for the campaign 
and moral indignation centred on the 
British H-bomb will be dissipated. It 
also means that the intellectual case 
against the bomb most commonly put 
forward in the Campaign will need 
drastic revision. 


If Britain gives up her H-bombs and H- 


bombers; if the Thor bases finally be- 
come obsolete, and if the US no longer 
needs forward bases in Britain—then 
where does the Campaign stand? 


If either the Labour Party or the Con- 


servative Party abandons British H- 
bombs but integrates us more closely 
with NATO the overall position in the 
arms race and cold war will not be sub- 
stantially better. At best our giving up 
the “independent deterrent” may dis- 
courage the spread of nuclear weapons. 
But at the worst the strengthening of 
NATO and the military build up in West 
Europe will add to existing tension, and 
by consolidating West Germany in the 
NATO bloc add to the difficulties of dis- 
engagement in Central Europe. It would 
also reduce Britain’s capacity for inde- 
pendent action. 


Increasing the number of conventional 


troops in Germany, as Labour want to 
do, will not significantly alter NATO’S 
reliance on tactical atomic weapons. In 
fact, General Norstadt is anxious for 
NATO to have its own nuclear striking 
force. 


* 


The most important way of halting the 


arms race is to limit NATO’s power and 
to break up the Alliance. It is extremely 
important that British unilateralists take 
a much clearer and stronger position 
about the need to opt completely out of 
the Atlantic Alliance. We should also 
co-ordinate our campaign much more 
closely with those in other West Euro- 
pean countries and should work out a 
co-ordinated policy. Disengagement in 
Central Europe and the disbanding of 
NATO are key issues relevant in all 
European countries. 


This change of emphasis in CND and 


Committee of 100 policy would put us 
on a much sounder political basis. At 
the moment our detractors can with some 
truth label us as insular with an inverted 


sense of Britain’s importance. And even 
those potentially sympathetic in both 
West and East Europe have often failed 
to see the real relevance and importance 
of the unilateralist campaign until the 
ideas of leaving NATO and taking the 
initiative as a neutral nation have been 
explained to them. 


This change of emphasis would also enable 


the campaign to survive switches in Gov- 
ernment policy and the abandonment of 
the independent British H-bomb, whereas 
with the present policy emphasis the 
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campaign could easily be emasculated by 
such a step. Mr, Gaitskell may well 
hope that if Labour unequivocally stands 
for giving up the bomb he can effectively 
silence the unilateralist wing of his party. 
Judging by the confusion of many uni- 
lateralist spokesmen in the past, and of 
Frank Cousins in particular, he may well 
have some grounds for such a hope. 


CND leaders themselves have not been as 


unequivocal about policy as they might. 
At one stage Benn Levy in Tribune was 
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RECENT IMPORTANT 


Pamphiets 


FOR CAMPAIGNERS 


CENTURY OF TOTAL WAR 
Civil disobedience from World War 
| to Committee of 100 
Hugh Brock fs. (3d.) 


SCHOOLS FOR NON-VIOLENCE 
A study handbook with foreword by 
Bertrand Russell 
Anthony Weaver éd. (3d.) 


TYRANNY COULD NOT QUELL 
THEM ; 
Non-violence in action 


Gene Sharp 1s. 6d. (3d.) 


THE CRISIS IN OUR CIVILISATION 
Re-organisation of Industry a key to 


peace 
Wilfred Wellock 1s. (3d.) 


SAN FRANCISCO TO MOSCOW 
Report of the American-European 


March 
3s. doz. post free éd. (3d.) 


HUMAN NATURE AND THE 
DOMINION OF FEAR 
Christian CND pamphlet 
Prof. Herbert Butterfield 9d. (3d.) 


ONE IN FIVE MUST KNOW 
James Cameron's brilliant acta 
of “Civil Defence” propaganda, re- 
printed yet again 
fs. 9d. a doz.; 7s. 6d. 100, post free 


UNARMED — CONSEQUENCES OF 


TOTAL DISARMAMENT 
Standing Joint Pacifist Committee 
1s. (2d.) 


ACCIDENTAL WAR 
—some dangers in the 1960's 
(The Mershon Report) 
Introduction by Bertrand Russeli 


N. America 25 cents fs. (3d.) 
11s. doz. post free 
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“1 renounce war and | a eee | never 
support or sanction another” 


This pledge, signed by each member, is 


the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. 


Send YOUR pledge to PPU Headquarters 


CICK SHEPPARD HOUSE 
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Post free trial 
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COMMITTEE OF 100 


£5,000 appeal 


£2498 received to date 


Send your contribution to 


The Treasurer, Committee ef 100 
13 Goodwin Street, London, N.4 


FLAP 


A dance and cabaret 


EMPIRE ROOMS 
Tottenham Court Rd., W.1 


Thursday, March 29, 7.30 p.m. 
DON HARRISON’s 
BRITANNIA JAZZ BAND 
Cabaret appearances include 


THE ALBERTS JEAN HART 
HARRY LOCKE ALFIE BASS 
and BILL STICKERS of 
Caledonian Road 
(engagements permitting) 


Tickets 5s. from London Region CND 
5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. TER 0284 


Expose the 
Civil Defence Fraud 


by mass distribution of 


JAMES CAMERON’S 


brilliant give-away folder 


| IN 5 MUST KNOW 


Big reprint now available 


7s. 6d. 100, 60s. 1,000, post free 
HOUSMANS 


The Peace News Booksellers 


5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1 


for all 


news and 


views on 


the 


campaign 


against 


nuclear 


madness 


EVERY FRIDAY 6d. 


from all newsagents 


AIRMAIL 


North Africa and Middle East: as above. North 
to N. American office, 
160 North Sth St., Philadelphia 2, Pa., USA): 
one year $6. Australasia and Far East: 3 months 
Elsewhere outside 
Eurepe: 3 months 91. 9d.; one year 38s. 


10d.; one year 42s. 


Six month rates pre rata. For special 
trial subscription effer see coupen. 


PEACE NEWS 


5 Caledonian Read, Lenden, N.1 


Tel.: TER 2248 Cebles : HOWPA, Londen 


FLYPOSTERS 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and Abroad (Sea mail): 
8s. 8d.; one year 34s. 


3 months 


TERMS: Cash with order, 3d. per word, min. 
2s. 6d. (Box No. 1s. extra). Please don't send stamps 
in payment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


Please send advertisements by first post Monday. 


MEETING ROOMS AVAILABLE at Peace News 
offices, seat 10—40, very remanatre charges, re- 
freshment facilities, piano. pply The Warden, § 
Caledonian Rd., King's eon ondon, N.1. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 
BOOK YOUR HOLIDAY with a PN advertiser. 
If your needs are not met in this issue, write for 
suggestions to PN Holiday Bureau, 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1. 


FRINTON-ON-SEA, ESSEX. Vegetarian. Food 
reform. Open Easter to mid-Oct. Facing south. 
Overlooking greensward and the sea. Lilian and 
Aldo Vezza, Sandy Point, Esplanade. Tel.: 691. 
V.C.A. Member. 


HOLIDAY FLATLETS for vegetarians and non- 
smokers at Westgate-on-Sea, Kent. 5 mins. station 
and shops; 1 min. beach. Enquire: Mrs. Arnaldi, 
258 Scott Ellis Gdns., London, N.W.8. 


NORTH WALES: Vegetarian and vegan guest 
house near mountains and sea. Beach hut available. 
Lovely woodland garden. Compost-grown fruit and 
vegetables. Brochure from Jeannie and George 
Lake, Plas-y-Coed, Penmaen Park, Lianfairfechan. 
Tel.: 161. V.C.A. Member. 


RURAL NORFOLK: Peaceful seaside village 
Broads district, delightful beach. Reform or can- 
ventional catering. Vegetarian proprietors. H. & C 
bedrooms. Woodbine Guest House, Sea Palling. 
Norwich. (Hickling 236.) 

SNOWDONIA NATIONAL PARK. Vegetarian 
Guest House overlooking Cardigan Bay. Mountains. 
sands and sea bathing. Also furnished rooms, own 
kitchen. Trevor and Mary Jepson, Brackenhurst, 
Fairbourne, Merioneth. 

WELSH-SHROPSHIRE BORDER. ‘‘Bryn Tanat” 
Guest House, Liansantffraid, Montgomeryshire. De- 
lightful grounds. Peace with comfort. W. Holland 
brochure. 

WORTHING : Mr. and Mrs. E. S. White, whose 
Torquay vegetarian establishment was so popular, 
welcome guests at 29 Harvey Rd., West Worthing. 
Stamp for reply please. 


PERSONAL 

ATTENTION ABSTAINERS. Motor Insurance 
Company insuring abstainers only offer amazing low 
rates. Up to S50 per cent NCB. Details from 
Temperance Brokers, local representatives in all 
areas. Morris Hunter (PN), 37 Victoria Avenue, 
Sonthend-nn-Sea. Essex 

CARPET PLANNERS, CLEANERS, REPAIRERS. 
Contract and private. TEM 2776. BAT 8117. 
Thames Carpet Co., 16 New Row, W.C.2. 

DUPLICATING, verbatim. shorthand, typing 
(tapes. etc.), translating. Mabe! Eyles, 10 Beacons- 
field Road, London, N.11. ENTerprise 3324. 


FLATLET HOUSE OWNER wishes to be free 
to take part in Civil Disobedience March 24. Who 
will offer to take charge of Kensington house if she 
is imprisoned? Could be a pleasant stay in London 
for elderly lady. FRE 2183. Peggy Smith, 41 
Courtfield Rd.. S.W.7. 

HYPNOSIS. Consultant treats nervous condi- 
tions, disorders, personal habits and problems. G 
Stocker, MBHA. 14 Belsize Crescent, Hampstead, 
N.W.3  SWiIss Cottage 4904 


LIBERTARIAN YOUTH [International Summez 
Camp, 1962. August—South of France. Enquiries: 
Federacion Iberica de Juventudes Libertarias, 199 
Ledbury Rd., N.W.EL. 

MARCH 17. FREEDOM FAST. Particulars and 
teaflets: Peter Moule, 41 Courtfield Rd., S.W.7. 

POSTERS, TICKETS, SHOWCARDS, SLOGANS. 
Handwritten or screen printed. Clarke's, 41 South- 
cote Road, Bournemouth. 

THE MARRIAGE CLUB arranges social intro- 
ductions for people of education and_ sensitivity. 
Mrs. Prue White, 17, Estelle Rd., London, N.W.3. 

URGENT.—Voluntary helpers required at Peace 
News office, Wednesday evenings and Thursday 
mornings, for packing and despatch of paper. 5, 
Caledonian Road, King’s Cross, London, N.1 


WAR RESISTERS INTERNATIONAL welcomes 
gifts of foreign stamps. Please send to WRI, 8&8 
Park Ave., Enfield, Middlesex 

ACCOMMODATION WANTED 

AFTER ALDERMASTON quiet room sought 
April 24 to May 31. Pacifist SCI work camp 
member Denis Gould (24).—Box No. 63. 

CND COUPLE expecting baby urgently require 
flat immediately anywhere London. £3 to £5. Write 
Peter Brown, 5 Clarendon Rd., E.11. 

ACCOMMODATION TO LET 

ATTIC UNFURNISHED, single reliable tenant. 

Reasonable terms. Victoria 10 mins. Details te 


Box No. 61. 
FOR SALE 

CARAVAN, Brand new, 1962 Wren Continental 
4-berth, also Sprite Alpin:/T.  Interest-free HP. 
arranged. Wessex Lodge, Westmoors, Bournemouth. 

LITERATURE 

CONTACT—a South African Liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apartheid 
and colonialism. 6 months 8s. 9d., 12 months 17s. 
Box 1979, Cape Town, South Africa. 

FREE INTRODUCTION. Send us the namea 
and addresses of friends likely to be interested in 
Peace News. They will receive complimentary copica 
and an invitation to take eight weeks’ trial sub- 
scription for 2s. 6d. Peace News, 5 Caledoniaa 
Road, King’s Cross, London, N.1. 

LIBRARIES bought: politics, economics, world 
affairs. RIV. 6807. The Hammersmith Bookshop, 
W.6 

POSITIVE WORK FOR PEACE—requires positive 
health: help yourself and the community by 
demanding Homoeopathic treatment of your Doctor 
and/or local hospital : break down medical ignorance 
and vested interests; learn the truth about medicat 
teaching: write for booklet: ‘‘ Public Good ar 
Official Prejudice? ''"—Committee for Homoeopathy 
(founded 1953), 29 Down Green Lane, Wheathamp- 
stead, nr. St. Albans, Herts. Please enclose 6d. 
for postage. 

SHOULD UNILATERALISTS STAY IN THE 
LAROUR PARTY? Read ‘‘How Labour Governed,’’ 
a critical examination of the Labour Government 
1945-51. A direct action pamphlet, Is. from 25a 
Amberly Road, W.9. 

“THIRTY AND THREE YEARS A-GROWING," 
by J. Leslie Sadler. Copies of this unique book are 
still available, 11s. 2d. post free, from -Housman'‘a 


Bookshop. 
BUSINESS AND FINANCE 
TEETOTAL MOTOR INSURANCE .—'Phone or 
write for quotation, Pay end Co., 45 Bulwer Rd, 
Leytonstone 8081. Ail insurance business transacted. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
CHRISTIAN PACIFIST (man), excellent character, 
urgently requires simple clerical situation, fully 
experienced, smaj] wage accepted. Box No. 60. 
MAN 20 (2 yrs photographer) ex ‘'100"' employee, 
can't face return to rat race, intelligent. What 
situations? Box No. 64. 
SITUATION VACANT 
CND URGENTLY REQUIRES an_ experienced 
book-keener. Apply 2 Carthusian St., Londos, 
E.C.1. CLE 5146. 
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As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than FIRST 
POST MONDAY. (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, TOWN, time, place (hall, street); 
nature of event; speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary's address) ‘ 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 

Friday, March 16 

BIRMINGHAM: 8 p.m. 221 Vicarage Rd., Kings 


Heath Meoting to discuss PPU AGM Proposals. 
Kings Heath and Cotteridge PPU. 


BIRMINGHAM: 7.30 p.m. Arden Hotel, New 
St. A Peace News forum: ‘Non-violent Civil 
Disobedience." April Carter, Michael Freeman, 
Rod Prince, Gene Sharp. J. Allen Skinner. Chair: 
Hugh Brock. 


LEINTIWARDINE, Salop: 7.45 p.m. The Bridge 

House. Discussion meeting ted by Derek Savage. 
ie 

At ONDON, W.C.1: 12.30 p.m. Friends’ Int. 

Centre, 32 Tavistock Sq. Barbara Castle, MP, 

“News Commentary.’ Buffet Lunch. SoF. 

LONDON, W.C.1: 7.30 p.m. Student Movement 
Hse., 103 Gower St. Discussion on Non-Violence. 
Tutor: Dr. Jack Mongar. Committee of 100. 

READING: 7.30 p.m Olympia, London St. 
Michael Foot and Canon Collins : ‘‘ The Road from 
Aldermaston."' CND. 

ST. IVES, CORNWALL: 7.30 p.m. Community 
Room Stuart Morris: ~ Progress in Disarma- 
ment.” CND. 

STAINES: 7.30 p.m. Mandarin Cafe, Market 
Place. Raymond Fletcher: “‘Deterrence or Defence?”’ 


CND. 
Saturday, March 17 

CROYDON: 630-9 pm. Friends’ Mtg. Hyse., 
Park Lane. Film: ‘‘Hungary and Yugoslavia,” 
presented by Mrs. Curwen. Silver collection in aid 
of PN funds. Pooled refreshments. PPU. 
HAMMERSMITH: 2 p.m. Shepherd's Bush 
Green, Gaumont. Committee of 100 Poster Parade. 
LONDON, W.C.1: 3-5 p.m. Dick Sheppard 
House, 6 Endsleigh St., Euston. Meeting for busi- 
ress and discussion Nova Bentin ‘‘ Subud "' Uni- 
versal Religion-Pacifist Fellowship. Visitors wel- 
come. 

PLYMOUTH: Swarthmore Settlement. Stuart 
Morris: ‘° Progress in Disarmament." CND. 
ST. ALBANS: Mobile Team Recruiting Cam- 
paign. 9.39 a.m. onwards. Centre: Labour Rooms. 
Alma Rd. Assemble for March 2.15 p.m. Bus 
Garage Public meeting 3.30 outside Electricity 
Showrooms. Ted Hilley. Joe Taylor. Tony Lambert. 
Details: Lambert, Letchworth 1508. YCND. 


Sunday, March 15 

LONDON: 3 p.m. Air St. (behind Swan and 
Edgar's) West End Paster Parade. Westminster 

Dd. 
NT. ALBANS: 8 p.m. Abbey Restaurant Recep- 
tion Rooms. eff Holywell Hill Public meeting. 
YCND. 

TONBRIDGE: 6.30 p.m. Adult School, Danvers 
Road. Ivan Pengelly: ‘‘ The Search for a Christian 
View of Sex "' SoF. 


Monday, March 19 

BRIGHTON: 7.30 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., 
Ship St. Ewart and Rita Serjeant: ‘'‘ Paradise 
Found?"’ (account of work for sefugees in Hong 
Kong). SoF. 

LONDON, W.C.1: 6.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 
Trefor R. Davies: “Poland—Today and Tomorrow.’ 
Refreshments 6 p-m. Central London PPU. 


Tuesday. March 20 
BRIGHTON : 7.30 p.m. Friends’ Centre, Ship St. 


Discussion meeting led by Stanley Mayne - CND 
and the Trade Unions." CND. 


Wednesday, March 21 
LONDON, N.9: 8 pm. Congregational Ch. 
Hall, Lower Fore St. L. Ford: ‘‘Holiday im 
USSR." illustrated with slides. PPU. 
LONDON, W.C.1: 1 pm.-2 pm. Friends’ 
International Centre, 32 Tavistock Sq. Mrs. Joyce 
Butler, MP: “Democracy and Peace."' WILPF. 
Thursday. Marrh 22 
BRISTOL : 7.30 p.m. Horfield Friends’ Mig. Hse., 
300 Gloucester Rd., 7. Edward Peacock (from 


Australia): ‘‘ Personal Impressions in Indian Ash- 
tams."*  Fellowshin of Friends of Truth. 

HAMMERSMITH : 730 p.m. Town Hail. George 
Clark speaking. Committee of 100. 

LONDON, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., 
Bush Lane, Leytonstone (Nr. Green Man). Group 
Discussion, PPV. 

LONDON. N.W.3: 8 p.m. 47 Netherhall Gdna 
(Flat 7). Patrick Alexander: ‘‘IVS in Mauritius " 


PPU. 
Friday, March 23 
BUXTON: Evening. The Vicarage. Public 
Nicest: Derek Savage: ‘‘ Christian Pacifisen.”' 
APF. 
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SATURDAYS 


BIRMINGHAM: Central Library, 2.30-5 p.m 
Pesce News selling. Volunteers please ‘phone HAR 


2362 


CROYDON : Trinity School of Sir John Whiteift, 
High St. — manning a bookstall, leafletting. 18 
a.m. —5.45 p.m. YCND. 


LONDON, W.11: Golborne Rd. off Portobel! 
Market. north end Peacs, Rookstall in Marie 
18 am -S oon Helpers for two-hour shifts arc 
needed Apply tn the Secretary, BAY 20846 
Organiser, FLA 790§ Porchester PPU 


SUNDAYS 


NOTTINGHAM ; 7-4 nm. Slab Sq. Onen Mtp 
Then in ‘‘Flying Horse’ Hotel till 12 pm Speaker: 
and lesfleters welcome each week CND 


SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS 


IONDON: Toynbee Hall, Commercial St.. Ef 
Week-end work camps take place whenever nossible 
‘Phone BIS 9112. Work for needy section of the 
community TVS 


THURS ays 
FONDON #£.ths Ani Friends Mte H Burs? 
Rilo ren “ant FIP ond RoW Geer PPU 
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OMEN all over Britain had been 

urged to “give a day for Peace” 
en Ash Wednesday. So I interviewed 
about half the 300-strong midday pro- 
cession through central London in 
arder to get some idea how many of 
these marchers were in any sense 
“ going on strike” by participating in 
the day’s events. 


¥ met about ten students from a couple 
ef London colleges who were “cutting ” 
lectures. Their absence would be noticed, 
they said, and one group thought they 
might get into slight trouble if the authori- 
ties discovered what they had been doing. 
Two schoolgirls had “‘ played truant” with- 
out telling their teachers why. They too 
thought they might get into trouble if 
found out. 


A group of six women from the same 
effice had managed to alter their Junch- 
hour in order to come on the march. 
Several were in effect on strike. Jenny 
Aspa, a continental telephonist, for in- 
atance, had rung up that morning to say 
she would not be in to work, She had not 
given the reason why, and thought she 
might get into trouble if her boss learnt 
what she had been doing. The same 
applied to an educational secretary from a 
Spanish /Latin-American organisation whose 
employers were unlikely to be sympathetic. 
Margaret Lock, on the other hand, who 
works for a legal office, rang up and got 
permission to take the day off so as to 
participate in the campaign. Enid Fox’s 
colleagues at Covent Garden Income Tax 
Office knew why she had taken time out 
from work, but thought the campaign was 
silly. 


One woman had given up her Junch- 
hour earlier in the week in order to be able 
to prolong her Ash Wednesday lunch-hour. 
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WOMEN’S DAY FOR PEACE 


By Pat Arrowsmith 


Mrs. Sykes’ husband had taken the day off 
work in order to look after the children 
and so relieve her to go on the march. 
Mrs. Symonds of Polio Research had been 
granted the day off by her employers; and 
Mrs. Kerrigan said her fellow office 
workers were sympathetic and did not 
mind her taking time off. They were 
anxious to hear all about the march when 
she got back. These were the only women 
out of the 150 or so I interviewed who had 
taken time off. The rest were either house- 
wives or self-employed. 


At about 3.30 p.m. I checked into St. 
Martin’s vestry. A group of women were 
gathered there Jean Dyer, who had been 
there al] day organising the leafleting, said 
she thought probably about 75 so far had 
reported for work. Ten or twenty of these, 
she reckoned, had “stolen time from 
work ”"—some being students who had 
“cut” Jectures. They had been out leaf- 
leting at street corners and in coffee bars. 
So far no ‘“ incidents ” had occurred. 


Later 1 myself accompanied a group of 
half-a-dozen or so who set out to canvass 
US servicewomen attending a conference at 
the Columbia Club. Rumour (or rather the 
press) had it that Mrs. Norstadt was to 
address this assembly. We were not, of 
course, allowed into the building, but stood 
shivering at the gates managing to give 
leaflets to about 35 per cent of the chic 
looking women who emerged from the con- 
ference. (You would never have guessed 
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Police assault 


JN five minutes the big March 3 


Times Square demonstration pro- 
testing President Kennedy's decision 
to resume atmospheric A-bomb tests 
was scheduled to end. Several thou- 
sand persons were standing in silence 
in a section which had been barri- 
caded by police to contain the demon- 
strators. As one of the co-ordinators, 
wearing a white armband, I was 
standing at the edge of a sidewalked 
section in the centre of the Square. 

Suddenly, from the south end, a 
squadron of policemen on horses, backed 
by others on foot, rode into the mass of 
demonstrators swinging their clubs. Some 
people were trampled; others were shoved 
backward; a person here and there was 
arrested for no apparent reason. Cries of 
protest arose from the previously silent 
demonstrators. 

It took me back to a similar scene in 
1936 when I was on a mass picket line of 
striking seamen and mounted police rode 
into us and over us swinging their clubs. I 
had thought that this type of police 
violence had gone out of usage by the 
1960s, at least in New York City. The 
charge of police brutality is always used 
“when force is used to meet force,” 
Deputy Police Commissioner Walter Arm 
told the press. Yet there was no “ force” 
used by these pacifist demonstrators. 

Within seconds the police onslaught 
reached the place where I was standing. 
They mounted the kerb and rode into us. 


jj Socialist Party of Great Britain 


Public Meeting 
“SOCIALISM OR CHAOS” 


Conway Hall, Red Lion Square 
, Holborn, W.C.1. 


Wednesday, March 21, at 7.30 p.m. 


Admission free 


Questions and Discussion 


demonstrators 


In an attempt to avert a disastrous crush 
of human beings I peacefully stood my 
ground rather than back away. I was 
knocked to the ground, When I got up I 
was surrounded on all sides by police who 
had by then advanced into the crowd 
behind me. I was promptly arrested and 
taken to a waiting police waggon. It was 
already full of men and women. The 
number of arrests totalled 42. 


Julian Beck, a leader of the recent 
General Strike for Peace, was severely in- 
jured by police and taken to Bellevue 
Hospital for treatment. One of the men 
arrested with me required three stitches in 
his head. Another became unconscious on 
the pavement. Several demonstrators re- 
ceived minor injuries or had their clothing 
ripped. 

& 


The demonstration had started an hour 
and a half earlier. It had been planned in 
advance by the major pacifist organisations 
together with the women’s and students’ 
peace groups. Since the date of President 
Kennedy’s announcement on atmospheric 
tests had not been known in advance, 
leaflets called for the mobilisation at 4 p.m. 
the day after, whatever day that should be. 

Before 4 p.m. crowds started to assemble 
in the centre of upper Times Square. They 
took placards and started to walk around 
the Square, up and down that world-famous 
section of Broadway known as the Great 
While Way. By 4.30 there were several 
thousand demonstrators. It was then that 
police barricaded the east side of the 
Square to contain the demonstrators. At 
5, according to schedule, the walkers con- 
verged on the centre of the square for a 
half-hour period of silence which would 
end the demonstration. The hush which 
fell upon the usually noisy Times Square 
was impressive. 

At about 5.15 a group of individuals, 
most of them connected with the recent 
General Strike for Peace, sat down in front 
of traffic on Broadway and were arrested. 
This was an action by a small number of 
individuals and not a part of the mass 
demonstration. Nevertheless, within min- 
utes of the sitdowners’ arrest, police took 
teprisal by their onslaught against the 
silently-standing mass of demonstrators. 


that their immaculate civilian outfits con- 
cealed a bevy of lady sergeant-majors.) No 
incidents occurred. 

While all this was going on deputations 
were Visiting a diverse collection of estab- 
lishments, ranging from the Russian Em- 
bassy to the British Council of Churches 
and the editorial office of She. Earlier in 
the day a select group, including Margh- 
anita Laski and Iris Murdoch, had un- 
officially placed a wreath on the Cenotaph. 
As they stood in silence for a few moments 
a small crowd gathered. unhindered by the 
two police officers standing by, whose per- 
mission for this ceremony had not been 
sought. 


Nondescript 


The midday march was to have been 
accompanied by a symbolic hearse. But 
the owner, I was told, cried off at the last 
moment as he feared his business would 
suffer if any of his wares were publicly put 
to such a controversial use. Perhaps it was 
3 pity there was no hearse, for without it 
the march was a nondescript affair. The 
day was too windy and the women too 
frail (so it was said) for the head banner to 
be carried. So a fair number of Oxford 
Street shoppers, seeing only pennants and 
balloons bearing a strange device, must 
have wondered what the march was all 
about. 

The other major activity was the masque 
on the steps of St. Paul’s. This was a bold 
and imaginative idea, yet somehow last 
Wednesday’s production was rather a dis- 
appointment, even though the cast were all 
professional actresses. Very likely it came 
over well on television, but St. Paul’s was 
too gigantic a background for such a small, 
brief performance (it lasted only about five 
minutes). I felt that the H-bomb personi- 
fied in this masque could never have 
destroyed more than the first three steps of 
St. Paul’s. And out-of-doors on that windy 
morning we could barcly hear the small 
orchestra playing a piece especially com- 
posed for the occasion by Julius Silverman. 

It was a pity that the characters forgot 
to carry the signs announcing who and 
what they were. Costumes had been made 
with great care. Even so it was not clear 
who each character was supposed to repre- 
sent. I heard a number among the 500 or 
so assembled to watch murmuring to each 
other: 

“What’s that one supposed to be with 
all the streamers, and those with the 
shcep’s faces?” I myself did not realise 
until T read The Guardian next day that 
the two-faced figure was meant to be the 
Government, and that the two faces de- 
picted were Macmillan’s and Gaitskell’s. 
Still, to have produced such a masque at 
all in a matter of two weeks was a con- 
siderable achievement. 


Torches flaring 


Margaret Westell writes: 


Coming out of the ill-lit streets of Soho 
on Wednesday evening one saw torches 
flaring against the background of 18th 
century houses in Soho Square, They were 
not, however, link-boys and sedan chair- 
men who waited on the pavement in the 
chill wind, but over 500 women, assembled 
for their march to the American Embassy. 

The housewives had held their procession 
earlier; now it was the turn of those who 
had been at work all day—business women, 
teachers, students, With sparks flying they 
set off along Oxford Street at a cracking 
pace, accompanied by leafleters on the 
pavement, and with a loyal body of hus- 
bands and boy friends bringing up the rear, 

Arriving at Grosvenor Square, the main 
procession kept to the east end and dis- 
persed in a side street, while the leaders, 
Mrs. Diana Collins (Chairman of the 
Women’s CND), Miss Vera Brittain (Chair- 
man of Peace News), and Miss Dorothy 
Oulton, one of the marchers, escorted by 
police officers, walked across to the US 
Embassy on the west side. 

One member of the march who slipped 
away from it at this point, and began 


making her way round the Square, was 
soon joined by a policeman on a motor- 
cycle, and was asked if she was going to 
the Embassy and if she had come from the 
march, On answering “ Yes,” she was told 
“Fl come along with you just to see that 
nothing happens. I wouldn't like anything 
to happen—-either way.” 

A group of pressmen, photographers and 
police on the Embassy steps watched Mrs. 
Collins hand in her petition to a uniformed 
figure who said he received “several a 
week of these.” The petition asked Presi- 
dent Kennedy not to resume atmospheric 
testing, or at the very least to delay tests 
for longer than a month. Mrs. Collins 
said: “I feel 1 am presenting it on behalf 
of millions of women who are so desper- 
ately worried about the effects of tests, and 
who are only just beginning to wonder 
what they can do to make their voices 
heard.” 

A one-woman campaign against nuclear 


tests was carried out last week by Mrs. 


Isabel Brewer, a CND supporter of Tar- 
ring, Sussex. Every day for a week shd 
walked through the strects of Worthing, 
carrying on her back a placard on which 
was painted in large black letters, “ Stop 
the tests, protect our children from radia- 
tion poisoning.” 

It was while she was collecting signa- 
tures from the women of Worthing for the 
petition for peace which was sent to the 
Prime Minister that she decided to do 
something active to arouse people’s indig- 
nation against the coming nuclear tests. 

“Suddenly I felt it was up to us—the 
grandmother generation, who have had 
clean air to breathe—to encourage the 
young pcople to take notice. So I went 
out with my board. It really was a weight, 
but T felt I had to do it.” 


80 years old 


An 80-year-old lady living at Angmering, 
Sussex, travelled to Worthing last Wednes- 
day morning and took part with about SO 
other local women in silent prayer at the 
War Memorial. After listening to speeches 
and readings she caught a train to London, 
arriving at St. Paul’s in time to see the 
masque on the steps. 

She told a Peace News seller, from 
whom she bought a CND badge, that she 
intended staying in London for the rest of 
the day, taking part in the torchlight pro- 
cession, and returning ‘to her Sussex home 
by a late evening train. 


@ ON BACK PAGE 


Still urgent 

There is so much news to get into 
Peace News this week, that — even 
though we have printed twelve pages 
—my sub-editor has pleaded with me 
to keep this appeal short. 

ve agreed to do.so, though our 
need to reach a quarter of our target 
by the end of April is still very urgent. 
If you have not yet helped the Peace 
News Fund, please come in this week 
if you possibly can. If you are one of 
those who have helped us so gener- 
ously in recent weeks, could we ask 
you to look out for an occasion when 
a collection can be taken on behalf of 
Peace News ? 

THE EDITOR. 

Total since February 1: 


Received this week: £54 Ss. 9d, 
We need £5,000 by Feb., 1963. 


Please make cheques, etc., pavable to 


Lady Clare Annesley, Hon, Treasurer, 
Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, 
N.1. 
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ss DEBATING ” 


HE debates on the Service Esti- 


mates which follow the annual 
Defence Debate in the House of Com- 
mons began last week. On March 8 
the Army Estimates were debated. 
The Secretary of State for War, Mr. 
Profumo, made his theme the new all- 


CND AND NATO 


3% FROM PAGE ONE 


doing his best to suggest that the only 
differences between CND policy and 
the “compromise” formula supported by 
Harold Wilson were of marginal import- 
ance, though one of these marginally 
important differences was the presence of 
US bases in this country, and Wilson's 
formula supported both NATO and the 
US H-bomb. 

Strong pressure from the rank and file of 
CND has brought opposition to NATO 
into the CND policy statement (though 
this is usually qualified to leave a loop- 
hole for a non-nuclear NATO), and 
has also finally committed CND to urg- 
ing unconditional disarmament by the 
USA and USSR. But Bertrand Russell 
has never yet countenanced the idea of 
unilateralism by Russia or America, and 
assumes they must disarm by negotiated 
agreement. Yet the considerations which 
lead us to adopt unilateralism apply also 
in the USA, and since the direct action 
groups in the US have a unilateralist 
policy it is rather anomalous if British 
campaigners suggest they are wasting 
their time. 


There is a strong case for having a series 
of graduated goals, but there is no reason 
why these should not be held in the con- 
text of a basic call for unconditional dis- 
armament. CND in an ad hoc way has 
at various times set itself limited goals, 
like getting rid of Polaris or preventing 
nuclear tests, without in any sense aban- 
doning its basic unilateralism, There is 
no good reason why all the unilateralist 
campaigns in the West should not work 
out a united policy on all matters affect- 
ing the Western Alliance and wage a 
united campaign on an immediate issue 
within the framework of a long term 
strategy. There would be local issues in 
each country to be tackled as well, but 
these would not detract from the value 
of a co-ordinated campaign. 


For instance, all the Easter Marches might 
make the same policy demands and let it 
be known that the same policy was being 
pressed in nine (or however many) other 
NATO countries. As a small start 
towards building up more joint action 
British campaigners could ensure that 
large contingents from the United King- 
dom join each of the European Easter 
Marches, since in the past large groups 
from abroad enhanced the international 
impact and colour of our own Alder- 
maston March. This kind of “ exchange” 
has a real political and psychological 
value, particularly where campaigners are 
very isolated as in West Germany. 


Groups going abroad could learn about the 
political and campaign situation in the 
country they were marching in—one of 
the things we lack is real understanding 
of our own movement on an_ inter- 
national scale—and could thrash out 
future questions of policy and action. 
Other steps towards increased awareness 
and joint action could include seminars 
in the summer attended by representa- 
tives from campaigns in various coun- 
tries; an international version of the 
American Committee of Correspondence 
—debate between a number of leading 
thinkers in a regular bulletin—translated 
into several languages for wide distribu- 
tion; and international protests at, for 
example, NATO bases in West Germany. 

These are only tentative ideas, but with 
imagination and application both CND 
and Committee of 100 should be able to 
do much to build a real international 
campaign. 


IN PARLIAMENT 


Regular (non-conscript) Army. He spoke 
mainly about recruiting and conditions and 
only briefly about “the operational side.” 
On recruiting he announced that “ high- 
pressure public appeal is here to stay... . 
It is not enough just to run recruiting cam- 
paigns from time to time. Making the 
young Army-minded must now be a per- 
manent feature of our policy. ... We have 
already started a recruiting campaign for 
women, and we shall make the greatest 
possible use of television. . . . I am pro- 
posing to start an intensive recruiting cam- 
paign for Army doctors... . 


“The British Medical Association, which 
has given our plans its fullest approval and 
support, has expressed itself anxious to 
help. I hope the medical schools and the 
universities will also co-operate in this im- 
portant campaign. . . . People are choosing 
the Army as a career because they want a 
life of interest and excitement with a chance 
to see something of the outside world—a 
life of comradeship and service to their 
country.” 


* 


Sydney Silverman moved an amendment 
reducing the Estimate. ‘“‘ There are so many 
hon., right hon. and gallant members on 
both sides who know all about the tech- 
nicalities, the weapons with odd and 
eccentric names, when we have them, where 
to use them, exactly how many men we 
would get if certain circumstances were 
different from what they are, and how we 
would deploy them if we had them. It is 
a very fascinating ‘Army Game’ which 
far surpasses any competitor it may have 
or may have had in other departments of 
our national life. However fascinating, 
they seem to be conducted in a completely 
unreal world. They seem to be highly in- 
telligent if disputatious discussions as to 
what we might do if the world situation 
were very much different from what the 


Government themselves in the White Paper 
confess it to be... . 


“The net grant for which Parliamentary 
approval is sought for the Army alone in 
this coming financial year is £523,920,200 

rather more than £1,500,000 every 
day... 


“We shall divide the Committee tonight. 
We do not believe that if one has no con- 
fidence in a defence system one has any 
right to allow the Government to have 
one penny or one man in support of it. 
This is not because we are inspired—if I 
may use a phrase from another connection 
—by any purpose prejudicial to the safety 
or interest of this country.” 


x 


Michael Foot: “ This is one of the most 
important debates of the year. We are dis- 
cussing how we are to spend £500,000,000. 
Why should people outside care what is 
going on in the House of Commons if 
hon. Members do not care? ... 

“We know that Members of Parliament 
have many other functions to perform, but 
if their other functions have become so 
important that we have fewer than 20 
Members to discuss the cxpenditure of 
£500,000,000 and if this is the state to which 
the House of Commons has come, no one 
has a right to complain if people outside 
have a contempt for the House of Com- 
mons. .. 

“On these Estimates my hon. friends 
and myself are voting against the monies 
supplied for nuclear weapons, which, so far 
from being weapons to defend this country, 
are, we believe, weapons which could cause 
infinite disaster.” 

Emrys Hughes: “I find that in January 
270 people enlisted in Scotland and in Feb- 
tuary 330. This was after a most intensive 
recruiting campaign, in the daily news- 
papers and on television and the radio, 
which was the most expensive in history. 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES 


By the end of the year I should say that 
the Secretary of State for War will be very 
lucky if he has 5,000 recruits from Scotland. 
These figures show that far fewer people 
enlisted in Scotland this year, and at the 
rate in the last two months, than enlisted 
in the time of Bannockburn. ... In Ayr- 
shire in 1961 a total of 103 men enlisted. 
In January of this year 17 men joined the 
Army. In February the figures “leapt up” 
—they went from 17 down to 12... . 

“The average young man in my con 
stituency looks upon the recruiting effort 
as an attempt to deceive him into going 
into an Army which a large percentage of 
members of the older generation know 
quite unlike the advertisements which 
appear on television or upon the recruiting 
posters. They realise, as everybody must, 
that this is an era of nuclear war, and all 
the appeals and inspiring propaganda falls 
on deaf ears. The result is that we are 
getting only a trickle of recruits... , 

“We are spending on the Army 3s. 10d. 
per person per week, or 19s, 2d. per week 
per man and wife and three children... . 

“ Although we have to go not alone but 
with just a handful into the Lobby tonight, 
we believe that in that way we shall give 
the definite kind of fighting lead against 
the Government that the people and the 
rank and file of the Labour Party in this 
country want.” 

At the end of the debate the voting on 
the amendment was 117 (Tories) against 
and two (Michael Foot and Sydney Silver- 
man) in favour, with Emrys Hughes and 
William Baxter acting as their tellers. 
Labour members abstained. The same hap- 
pened on the original Government motion, 
when the voting was 116-2. 

The four rebel MPs, together with S, O. 
Davies, had the Labour Party whip with- 
drawn from them on March 16, 1961, for 
voting against the Army and Air Estimates. 
They have since sat as independent Labour 
MPs. 


THE Government motion approving 
~~ the Defence White Paper was 
countered by the following from the 
Labour Front Bench: “That this 
House has no confidence that the 
policy as set out in the Statement on 
Defence, 1962, will provide effectively 
for the defence of Britain.” The Gov- 
ernment won both votes on March 6 


by majorities of 86 and 87. All sec- 
tions of the Labour Party voted 
together. 


Two amendments appeared in the name 
of Sydney Silverman. The first added to 
the Opposition amendment: “. . . and 
furthermore condemns the failure of Her 
Majesty's Government in the statement to 
call upon all the powers concerned to re- 
frain from any further nuclear tests.” The 
second an amendment to the Government's 
motion, read: ‘That this House declines 
to approve a defence policy which leaves 
this country more defenceless than at any 
time in its history and more vulnerable, in 
the event of nuclear war, than any other 
nation in the world, which surrenders all 
effective control over decisions affecting 
major military policy to the United States 
Government, and which contains no state- 
ment caliing on all the powers concerned 
to refrain from any further nuclear tests 
and no fresh imaginative proposals for 
checking the international arms race.” 
Voting was not allowed on either of these 
amendments. 


Emrys Hughes: Now that Mr. Patrick 
Gordon Walker (the Labour spokesman) is 
speaking about tests, does he agree with 
what he said in Reynolds News on Decem- 
ber 24 that on ethical grounds the resump- 
tion by the West of atmospheric testing 
was quite indefensible. 


Gordon Walker: That was said, if I 


did say it—I cannot remember—at a time 
when it was generally assumed that the 
Russians had not made any progress at all 
technically, and were doing this for pres- 
tige reasons, which would be a horrible 
thing. 


Sir Harry Legge-Bourke (Con.): Nothing 
is more likely to lead to war than for us to 
sign a disarmament agreement. 


Neil Marten (Con.): In the nuclear 
age one must surely believe in sur- 
vival, and survival is cssential if we are to 
hit back. The Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament is doing its very best to dis- 
courage recruiting for Civil Defence .. . 
this is all part of our whole deterrent. As 
we know, it strengthens the hand of the 
Foreign Secretary when he goes into nego- 
tiations, when those with whom he nego- 
tiaies realise that we can survive a nuclear 
attack. I have received from my local 
borough council the latest recruiting pam- 
phlet. . . In the picture in the pamphlet 
people can be seen dancing—the waltz. 
My suggestion is that they should be danc- 
ing the twist. I turn now to the question 
of overseas bases. . . 


* 


Emrys Hughes: Neither the Minister of 
Defence nor Mr. Gordon Walker said a 
word about Civil Defence. . . Why has 
no Minister with responsibility for Civil 
Defence been on the Government Front 
Bench throughout our debate? . . . There 
is an interesting article in The Guardian 
today entitled “Bigger Bombs and 
Bigger.” In it we are told that a 10-mega- 
ton bomb on London could “burn up 
everything within a radius of 20 miles; one 
such bomb can burn up almost the whole 
of the London County Council area alone.” 

. In 1955 we were told that it would 
be a struggle for survival of the grimmest 


kind. The Guardian informed us that the 
designated burial officer for the City of 
London had been officially told that since 
the introduction of the hydrogen bomb the 
whole question of the burial of the dead 
has had to be reconsidered, but that up to 
the present nothing satisfactory had been 
formulated. . . In the United States there 
has been a sit-down protest in Broadway. 
.. . Iam sure that this is a new problem 
for Mr. Kennedy. Indeed, he may aleady 
have been in touch with the Prime Minister 
about it. He may have asked Mr. Mac 
millan “What is happening? How am I 
to deal with these sit-down protests which 
have begun in Broadway?” The Prime 
Minister may reply: “If you are in diffe 
culties we will send you the Attorney- 
General.” 


Nigel Birch (Con.): It was Lord Attlee 
who started the atom bomb, and he did it 
in secret. He concealed his project by the 
Pious fraud of borrowing money from the 
Civil Contingencies Fund under the sub- 
head “Public Buildings in Great Britain.” 
We have been in the business for a long 
time, 
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A PETITION TO END NUCLEAR TESTS 


To the honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
in Parliament assembled. 


The humble petition of persons residing in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Treland 
sheweth that: 
1. Nuclear tests in the atmosphere are dangerous to people throughout the world, cause death or 
injury to many persons, and cannot therefore be justified for any purpose. 
2. Tests at Christmas Island will constitute criminal acts against humanity similar in quality to those 
perpetrated by the Russian Government in its recent test series by harming untold numbers of innocent 
persons who have no say in or power over such acts. 
3. Continued tests in Nevada may cause injury to persons unknown and will provide an excuse for 
further nuclear tests by other Powers. 


Wherefore your petitioners pray that your honourable House will take such steps to ensure that 
permission for the American Government to carry out any nuclear tests in the region of Christmas Island 
is immediately withdrawn, and that Great Britain carries out no further nuclear tests in Nevada or 
elsewhere. 


And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray, etc. 


SIGNATURE OF PETITIONER FULL ADDRESS OF PETITIONER 


SIGNATURE OF PETITIONER FULL ADDRESS OF PETITIONER 


Please return completed forms to: D. Harris, Esq., SOA Manor Park, London, S.E.13, by April 
10th, 1962. 


Further Petition Forms may be obtained from the above address. 
P.T.O. 


Published by Contemporary Press for the Movement for a Democracy of Content. 
Printed by Goodwin Press Led. (T.U.), 135 Fonthill Road, Finsbury Park, N.4 
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The craftsmanship 


By ALISON PRINCE 


Arthur Dooley’s exhibition of bronzes at 
St. Martin’s Gallery in London has now 
come to an end; but we hope his work 
will receive more attention, and publish this 
review with that end in mind. 


.: AH. but you don't find craftsman- 

ship like that nowadays,” they 
murmur, fingering warming pans, love 
spoons, pewter mugs. ‘“ Nothing like 
it now. Died out.” A vague image of 
the anonymous craftsman—leather 
apron, horny hands—is  fleetingly 
lamented and dismissed as _ his 
mourners pass on to a welter of trivets 
and horse brasses. 


It is a sweeping error, however, to dis- 
miss craftsmen as though they were lepre- 
chauns or merely part of a luxurious froth 
of culture thrown up in the leisured but 
unspecified dayes of olde. In fact, crafts- 
men always were and still are men who 
make things, whether with an adze or a 
welding plant, and between jobs they have 
always made things for their own pleasure 
or to fulfil a need for expression which the 
routine jobs did not satisfy. So if a black- 
smith could use his working materials to 
make adornments for horses, why should 
not a bomb-age factory worker realise an 
zsthetic value in scrap iron, barbed wire, 
bolts, nails, saws, knives and forks ? 

Until recently Arthur Dooley was one 
such factory worker. He is now a profes- 
sional sculptor and is showing bronzes at 
the St. Martins Gallery, a faintly cottagey 
cellar whose black beams and whitewashed 
walls are a far cry from the neutral purity 
of the Tate. Despite his professional status, 
Mr. Dooley’s work is essentially a product 
of craftsmanship and none the worse for 
that. Its strength, in fact, lies in its cer- 
tainty of handling and the sheer physical 
rightness of the material itself. 

Mr. Dooley’s lively inventiveness and 
cheerful eye for the ludicrous have pro- 
duced, at best, some wonderfully unpomp- 
ous sculpture. The little flat men with a 
hint of waistcoats and thumbs in lapels are 
square in every sense and a triumphant 
goat-cum-milkcrate, complete with bottles, 
is a splendidly angular recalcitrant thing. 
There is a _ robustly primitive elephant 
which is much better than some regrettable 
wrought iron “ drawings” of the conven- 


tional fish and faces which only Picasso 
can get away with. Some of the smaller 
bronzes, notably the penguin, are very 
pleasant objects, well made and simple. 


But Mr. Dooley cannot draw. His figures 
are slack, arrived at by a process of play- 
ing with shapes instead of constant refine- 
ment. The more abstracted ones, particu- 
larly the reclining nude, exhibit this slack- 
ness even more and make it obvious that 
Mr. Dooley has not established a definite 
way of thinking about the human form. 
His figures are neither people nor things 
and so have neither emotional content in 
the Epstein manner nor objective sculp- 
tural interest. Even in the Jargest of his 
Crucifixion pieces, a brutal structure of 
jagged wire and maltreated cutlery, the 
figure is no more than a pathetic little 
something, like a mouse in a mousetrap. 
Similarly in another version of this theme, 
the scatter of bolts under the cross is ex- 
pressive of a horrific significance in the face 
of which the squat, cruciform figure is an 
anticlimax. 

The Ban the Bomb marcher comes 
nearest to success. Here the figure is half 
man, half sandwich board, enmeshed by 
echoes of a multitude of signs, sticks, things 
to carry, things to endure. Perhaps Mr. 
Dooley knows from experience how the 
body turns into a burdened, automatic but 
not insensate sort of machine for walking 
and carrying after some hours of march- 
ing. At any rate, this work is coherent, 
uncluttered with the sticky formulas of re- 
ligious art or the even more _ insidious 
disease of form for form’s sake. 


Perhaps significantly this work is simply 
called “Man in Structure,” for structure is 
Mr. Dooley’s strength. He is essentially a 
man who makes things, deriving significance 
from the humdrum and marrying his con- 
siderable mastery and love of his materials 
to his quick and disconcerting perception. 
Provided he can avoid the dreadful pitfall 
of pretension, Mr. Dooley may well become 
a very interesting and original sculptor. 


Alison Prince studied at the Slade School 
of Fine Arts and at Goldsmith's College. 
She was head of the art department at the 
Elliott Comprehensive School in Putney 
until her marriage, and has exhibited etch- 
ings with the Royal Society of Painter- 
Echers. 
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of Arthur Dooley 


“ Crucifixion,” one of 
the works in Arthur 
Dooley’s recent exhi- 
bition which Alison 
Prince discusses here. 


o. : ~~ 
Photograph by courtesy of Arts Review. 
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The African slave trade 


By PETER WORSLEY 


Black Mother, by 
(Gollancz, 25s.). 


ANCHESTER men and Liverpool 

gentlemen generally know little of 
how their great cities came into being, 
and if they begin to find out, often 
bang their mind-doors shut again, for 
the Goree Piazzas near Liverpool's 
Pier Head have long stood as testi- 
mony to the African slave trade as the 
central element in the “Grand Cir- 
cuit” which took European goods to 
Africa, African slaves to the Carib- 
bean, and West Indies sugar and 
tobacco to Europe. This is a history 
most prefer to forget about. Only the 
abolitionists are celebrated; Hull 
proudly claims Wilberforce. 

Basil Davidson’s book clearly demon- 
strates the enormous wealth poured into 
Britain from this cyclical trade, and the 
concomitant power of the “sugar lobby” 
in eighteenth-century British politics. Yet 
the wealth was utilised to mount the indus- 
trialisation of Britain that, in the end, made 
slavery outmoded, inefficient and less pro- 
fitable as a mode of production than the 
new industrial capitalism. 

But “social forces” did not abolish 
slavery; men did. Men like Clarkson who, 
standing on the road to Bristol, the great 
slaving port he was about to attack, experi- 
enced a mood which many a nuclear dis- 
armer has felt in these days: 

“T began now to tremble at the ardu- 
ous task I had undertaken of attempting 


Basil Davidson 


to subvert one of the branches of the 
commerce of the great place which was 
before me. . . I anticipated much per- 
secution in it also, and I questioned 
whether I should even get out of it 
alive... .” 


But he did, and the abolitionists finally 
triumphed. 
* 


Europe advanced over the bodies of some 
fifty million African slaves. At the end of 
the eighteenth century, in Surinam in the 
Dutch West Indies, the entire slave labour 
force needed replacing every twenty years. 
During the dreaded Atlantic “ Middle Pas- 
sage” from Africa as many as one out of 
every ten died. 


Davidson, however, does not develop a 
simple condemnation of Europe. Nor does 
he, as many have done— pointing out that 
slavery was indigenous to Africa—thrust the 
“blame” on to Africa, There was rather 
a common acceptance of bondage by both 
sides. 


But there was little in common between 
the domestic slavery of the pre-White 
African kingdoms, and the brutal planta- 
tion slavery of the New World. And the 
new slave trade completely transformed 
African society, too. In three excellent 
sketches—of the Guinea coast, the Mani- 


Congo region, and the Swahili civilisation 
of East Africa—Davidson traces the grim 
and inexorable decline, disintegration, and 
degeneracy of the African states that be- 
came enmeshed in the slave trade. 


He also observes the fascinating positive 
responses, in the form of such institutions 
as the Egba secret society, the Chukwa 
oracle of the Aros, or the “ house system ” 
—a trading organisation and unit of gov- 
ernment at the same time, built up on the 
pattern of the traditional extended family. 

Here apparently irrational or queer cus- 
toms and institutions are interpreted mean- 
ingfully as part of a whole social system. 


* 


The debilitating effects of this kind of 
trade—which did nothing in hundreds of 
years to develop anything other than a 
“ monoculture in human beings" and which 
drained away the active elements, which 
might have resisted, to slavery in the New 
colonial world—are pathetically summed up 
in the story of Ja Ja, the great “ oil tycoon” 
of Opobo, deported by the British to the 
West Indies, or Chief Nanna of Brohemie 
in the Niger delta, whose stronghold, when 
finally taken, contained two chief items: 
106 cannon and 99,600 bottles of hooch. 

Davidson, then, does more than just des- 
cribe the slave trade, though he does that 


very effectively indeed. He raises larger 
questions about the relationship between 
Europe, on the one hand, and Africa, the 
Americas, and the East on the other. Some 
of his discussion of the nature of pre- 
White African society, and his comparisons 
between European feudalism and what he 
calls “tribal” feudalism in Africa, I find 
irritatingly vague and quite inadequate. 
But this is marginal to the main theme of 
the book. It is a very worthy successor to 
his Old Africa Rediscovered, and a stand- 
ing reproof to professional historiographers 
who have so skilfully succeeded in ignoring 
this huge and important field, blinkered as 
they have been by the assumption that the 
world revolves round Europe. 


The World of Prospero and Caliban is 
disappearing fast. But the intellectual and 
emotional legacy is not so easily dissipated. 
It obscures our thinking, and frustrates our 
actions, because these are often based on 
illusions, stereotypes and prejudices, To- 
day it is a social duty for the intelligent, 
conscious citizen of the world to “de 
colonise ” his thinking. He could do little 
better than to start with one of these two 
important and very readable books. 
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a is like some kind of. magic,” 
Abu, the Indian cartoonist, said 

as he tried to sum up his general 
impression of Cuba today. His eyes 
lit up as he talked about the country. 
So did those of Stuart Hall, Jamai- 

’ can ex-editor of New Left Review. 
Perhaps there is something about 
Cuba's relaxed yet energetic atmo- 
sphere which particularly appeals to 
people who themselves hail from 
livelier, less dour lands than Britain. 


Abu, Stuart Hall and George Elvin, General 
Secretary of the Association of Cinema- 
tograph, Television and Allied Tech- 
nicians, were the three people I met who 
were members of the recent British dele- 
gation to Cuba to attend the Anniversary 
celebrations. They spent about two weeks 
in the country, coming and going as they 
pleased and talking to anyone they liked. 
From time to time those who wished 
were taken on guided tours of factories, 
farms and housing projects. Nor were 
they prevented from seeing the seamy 
side of Cuba—for instance, the shanty- 
town hovels which still exist but which 
in due course will be eradicated by the 
new regime. 


Emphasis on youth 


After talking to these three people I felt 
that Cuba must be an immensely exciting 
country to live in at the moment. The 
emphasis is on youth, the present, and 
working together. Groups co-operate to 
build their own houses, women working 
on this as much as or more than men. 
The atmosphere is in some ways, accord- 
ing to Stuart Hall, reminiscent of China 
in early days, when villagers combined 
together to build their own local factories 
from scratch, As part of the recent 
radical education programme school chil- 
dren voluntarily travelled all over the 
country to the remotest districts teaching 
people to read and write. Abu had met 
one ancient bearded man who “looked 
like Tagore;” in his 85th year he had 
just won a certificate for reading. 


“ Youth, Equality and Fraternity" might be 
the watchwords of Castro’s government. 
The Ministers and high ranking officials 
are mostly young men. On entering a 
government office, Stuart Hall told me, 
you could easily make a mistake and, on 
being greeted by a youth and a middle- 
aged man, assume that the latter was a 
Minister and the former a junior official, 
whereas in fact it would be just the other 
way round. On a state farm they visited 
he had asked where the Government 

Q agricultural agency official was, and was 
surprised to discover that he was indis- 
tinguishable from the other farmers. Nor 
do Castro and his colleagues stand on 
ceremony. They travel around the 
country talking to anyone and everyone 
they meet. While the British delegation 
was in Havana Castro casually dropped 
into their hotel one night and swept them 
off to a cabaret. 


Segregation ended 


The different racial atmosphere in Cuba to- 
day seems to have impressed Abu as 
much as anything he observed. The pop- 
pulation, he told me, is divided into 
roughly 24 per cent Negro, 30 per cent 
Spanish and the rest Mulatto, Asiatic, 
etc. In the past only white people could 
belong to the expensive night clubs and 
yacht clubs—though there was never the 
rigid pattern of racial segregation that 
prevails in the Deep South of the USA. 
Racial and socio-economic barriers coin- 
cided, as the Negroes tended to be the 
poorest section of the population. But 
now, as the general standard of living is 
rising, the Negroes are getting richer. 
Racial segregation in housing has ended 
according to George Elvin; and, as Abu 
put it, since the Revolution, with its 
stress on equality, the Negroes seem to 
have acquired ‘‘a new sense of dignity 
and self-respect.” 

The delegation stayed in luxurious, swim- 
ming-pool equipped hotels, I said to 
George Elvin that presumably these were 
places which had been commandeered by 
the Government after the Revolution and 
made available to everyone in Cuba— 
like the ritzy one-time “ Havana Yacht 


Club” which has now become the George Elvin told me that the large indus- 


“ Workers’ Social Centre.” But I was 
interested to lear that the Government 
has not merely requisitioned what were 
once privately owned hotels and clubs. 
It is also building new ones—as well as 
new hospitals and houses. For Castro’s 
regime is not a regime whose sole aim is 
attempting to achieve some remote ideal 
future goal. Marxist though he is, Castro 
believes in people enjoying the present. 


Cuba is not like the People’s Democracies 


of Eastern Europe where the main em- 
phasis is on current austerity in order to 
win Utopia later. Previously exclusive 
beaches in Cuba have been thrown open 
to everyone, INIT, an organisation for 
internal tourism, has been set up, and 
workers are positively urged to go away 
for holidays in the now cheap luxury 
hotels. This, Stuart Hall thinks, is simply 
in order to increase their general morale 
and enjoyment of life. He himself had 
asked Che Guevara, the Minister of In- 
dustry, whether the Government intends 
to do all it can to maintain its present 
popularity. Che (as he is popularly 
known) replied that they hoped to increase 
it, and that Government plans were al- 
ways formulated with this in mind. 


Stuart Hall also asked him whether the 


Government was going to shift the pre- 
sent emphasis from production of con- 
sumer goods to investment of capital in 
industry. The answer was no; as far as 
possible Cuba promises things for people’s 
lifetime, not for future generations. Che 
therefore intends during the next ten 
years to maintain the present level of car 
ownership, for instance, and in general to 
reduce consumption as little as possible. 


Nor is industrialisation to take priority over 


agriculture. ‘‘ Why starve the people for 
ten years?” Che said. All this is in 
sharp contrast to the evolution of Com- 
munist countries in Eastern Europe and 
Asia—but then Cuba was not obliged to 
start from rock bottom as they were. 
The basis for a modern industrial com- 
munity (for example, an excellent road 
system) already existed in Cuba before 
the Revolution to a much greater extent 
than in Poland, China or the Balkans. 


Making films 


There is something of a cultural renaissance 


going on in Cuba today. Abu told me 
that former rich men’s homes had been 
turned into art and craft schools, and that 
Castro hopes Cuba will achieve a distinc- 
tive national artistic style. Cubans are 
busy studying their own culture. Folk 
lore and folk music are being collated 
and studied by a newly established Insti- 
tute. Cuban theatre and music were pre- 
viously all but non-existent, according to 
George Elvin, but now theatre and ballet 
are being developed with international 
repertory, and national and _ traditional 
works are being encouraged. 


The state is buying up many of the cinemas. 


It has also set up its own distribution 
company; and in March, 1959, started 
making films. Television is playing a 
larger part in the life of the community 
than previously; and the “working to- 
gether” attitude evident in so many 
aspects of Cuban society today is also to 
be found in the television industry. 
Groups of actors, technicians and other 
workers hold regular meetings together to 
discuss programmes. This, according to 
George Elvin, ‘ makes for a keenness and 
enthusiasm certain to assure good pro- 
gress.” 


Throughout my discussions with these three 


delegates I kept seeking the answers to 
two main questions: Is Cuba a socialist 
society and to what extent is Castro’s 
government a dictatorship? I never got 
a definite answer to either question. If 
“socialism” is primarily an ethos, a 
social attitude, a way of approaching 
community life, then probably it would 
be true to describe Cuba as a socialist 
society. But if the term implies an econ- 
omic system in which the means of dis- 
tribution and exchange are entirely in 
public hands, then clearly Cuba is not 
socialist. 


trial plants are now all in the hands of 
the state, but there are numerous small 
factories, often one-man businesses, which 
are still privately owned. The Govern- 
ment does not plan to take them over so 
long as they operate efficiently. On the 
other hand, state control of the large 
shops and means of distribution generally 
is contemplated, and somewhat abortive 
attempts have already been made to 
achieve it. 


I asked George Elvin to what extent there 


was workers’ control in the state-owned 
factories. He replied that while the 
Cubans would themselves claim that there 
was, this was not strictly true. The Gov- 
ernment appoints the managements, and 
the over-all pattern of control is similar 
to that in the USSR: workers’ committees 
are dominated by the central Govern- 
ment organisation. Similarly with the 
trade unions. They claim to be separate 
from the state, but in fact work hand in 
glove with the Government at top level. 


In the state-owned factories their main réle 


is to administer the health and welfare 
services. In privately owned factories, 
however, the unions have much more 
power, Their function, as in Britain, is 
to protect their members; and they can 
sack the managements. But if the Gov- 
ernment does not aim to nationalise all 
the industry in Cuba, nevertheless mini- 
mum wage rates are now being applied 
throughout both the public and private 
sectors. The Government is also doing 
all it can to minimise wage differentials, 


Cuba: “The first year 


over? In any case, there is now enough 
Jand in the public sector not to prevent 
initiative and over-all planning. I then 
questioned him about Government plan- 
ning. Are farmers directly or indirectly 
forced to produce specific quotas? They 
have inducements to work hard, he 
replied, but as yet no actual production 
norms are laid down, nor has INRA 
produced detailed agricultural plans. 
However, as this is The First Year of 
Planning in Cuba, “things,” as he put 
it, “may tighten up.” 


Stuart Hall told me ihat the Second De 


claration of Havana will formally state 
that Cuba is a socialist country. This 
statement will be true in so far as free 
welfare services are being established, real 
wages raised all round, and a general 
sense of social equality generated. Al} 
the same I thought it would be interesting 
to hear the opinion of the three British 
delegates, themselves all socialists, In 
Abu’s view Cuba is broadly a socialist 
country. Stuart Hall felt that “the aim 
is to achieve a socialist society.” George 
Elvin said he thought it was impossible 
to say whether Cuba is socialist or not, 
though “broadly it is working towards 
a socialist state.” 


A related question was how far Cuba is a 


Communist country, or is likely to be- 
come one. Neither Abu nor Stuart Hall 
thought that Cuba's economic depend- 
ence on the Soviet Union and China had 
much direct bearing on the question. 
Nor did they think that Soviet technicians 
at present working in Cuba have any par- 


By PAT ARROWSMITH 


and is making a survey of the mining in- 
dustry for this purpose. 


Nor does the Government plan to take over 


all the farms—on the contrary, many of 
the relatively small individual farms 
which will remain in private hands only 
came into existence after the Revolution 
when the old large estates were broken 
up. Agriculture in Cuba today is run on 
a tripartite system. Fifty-five per cent of 
the land is privately owned, The maxi- 
mum size of these farms is determined by 
INRA, the Government agricultural 
agency. There are a fair number of rela- 
tively small farms, many of whose owners 
have been given free titles to their land. 
Holdings smaller than about 60 acres are 
not permitted on the grounds that they 
would not be economically viable. 


The public sector consists of two types of 


farms: state farms and co-operatives. 
The former are run by Government em- 
ployees—often Rebel Army members who 
were subsequently settled on the land by 
the Government. These farms are usually 
the old “latifundia”: vast tobacco or 
cattle ranches which were requisitioned 
by the Government, and where produc- 
tion is now being diversified in order to 
prevent seasonal unemployment. The co- 
operative farms tend to be the sugar 
farms, Stuart Hall said they were faintly 
reminiscent of the Kibbutzim, as they in- 
clude a common store, school and other 
amenities—although there has been no 
attempt to organise communal living. | 


He also said that the people gladly joined 
together to form these co-operative 
farms; no compulsion was required as 
clearly the peasants were better off on 
these farms than as wage-slaves on the 
old latifundia. Moreover, mow the 
economy is being diversified they can go 
and work on another crop when sugar is 
out of season. The state farms and the 
co-operatives are in general similar: they 
both have the same sort of housing and 
the same health and welfare services. 
However, the private farms appear to re- 
ceive less help and advice from INRA 
than the state and co-operative farms. 


When I asked Stuart Hall why he thought 


the Government did not apparently plan 
to take over all the land, his reply was 
similar to George Elvin’s when I asked 
him about private ownership in industry. 
These comparatively small private farms 
are quite efficient, so why take them 


ticular political influence. However, they 
both thought that the Cuban Communist 
Party (which existed before the Revotv- 
tion) is likely to play a growing part in 
the Government. 


The Revolution was not conducted by a 


political party, and the group of men who 
carried it out did not do so in terms of 
any ideology or dogma. But now a new 
embryo political party exists: the Organ- 
isation of Integrated Revolutionary Inst 
tutions (OIRI). It combined the Rebel 
Army, the student and workers’ move- 
ments which supported the Revolution, 
and the Communist Party. Hatred and 
fear of the US has led to increasing 
approval of Communism in Cuba: and 
Castro has always been supported by the 
Cuban Communists, many of whom have 
been employed by the Government as 
political instructors. But although with 
the establishment of OIRI the Commu 
nists are likely to have an increasingly 
important rdle in the Government, and 
although Cuba has such close ties with 
the Communist bloc, it does not, as 
Stuart Hall put it “look like a Commu- 
nist country.” It is too gay and “it is 
not yet set.” Russia and China will not 
concede that Cuba is socialist. In terms 
of its relationship with the Communist 
bloc, Stuart estimates that Cuba falls 
somewhere between one of the East 
European satellites and Egypt. 


All three delegates agreed that the Castro 


regime is authoritarian and contains the 
seeds of dictatorship. They differed in 
the extent to which they thought this 
mattered. George Elvin described him- 
self as “an old-fashioned social demo- 
crat,” and as such profoundly distrustful 
of one-party systems. To Abu, although 
he too is a social democrat, the present 
one-party system seemed inevitable, He 
found the atmosphere more relaxed than 
he had expected. Both he and Stuart 
thought reluctantly that the executions of 
Batista supporters had been necessary— 
though in Stuart Hall’s opinion “ they 
went on too long,’ and he wondered 
whether Castro might not possibly have 
been able to engender the feeling that 
“this was the sort of revolution which 
did not execute its enemies.” 


Abu and Stuart Hall, both journalists, were 


horrified by the state of the press in 
Cuba. Abu said it was much worse than 
he had expected. He had met the ex- 
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editor of Lunes, an intellectual supple- 
ment to a Sunday paper which had re- 
cently been closed down by the Govern- 
ment. Surprisingly the editor, according 
to Abu, did not seem to mind or to think 
that it mattered much—even though he 
did not know why the paper had been 
closed down. It had not even been par- 
ticularly critical of the Government. 
Stuart Hall felt that the state of the press 
was one of the worst aspects of the 
regime. The editors are state puppets and 
no criticism of the Government is conse- 
quently possible. The quality of Cuban 
journalism is bad, he said, and the state 
control unnecessarily strict. This opinion, 
he said, is shared by a good many Cubans 
themselves. 


Religious freedom 


But if there is not freedom of the press, 
there is religious freedom. George Elvin 
asked Castro himself about the state of 
the Churches in Cuba. Apparently the 
nonconformist churches had backed the 
Revolution. The Roman Catholics had 
not, owing to their links with big business. 
However, since the Revolution all the 
Churches have kept out of politics. No 
churches have been closed, nor has the 
Government punished the Catholics for 
opposing the Revolution, According to 
George Elvin the Churches are now 
flourishing. 


fo a number of specific ways the Cuban 
regime is undoubtedly authoritarian, The 
press is controlled. There is a secret 
police, the G2—although none of the 
three delegates I met seemed to have 
found it much in evidence, There is a 
People’s Militia equipped with firearms. 
George Elvin was certain that no one 
wouid be allowed to try to start an alter- 
native political party. There are political 
prisoners—although none of the three 
seemed to know how many. Abu had 
the impression there might be several 
hundred, probably most of them Batista 
supporters. 


Stuart Hall was less sanguine and thought 
there were probably a considerable num- 
ber, most of them saboteurs or would-be 
saboteurs (there have been a number of 
bomb-throwing incidents in cafés during 
the past few months), While he did not 
think anyone trying to found a new party 
would necessarily be imprisoned, yet such 
a person would be sure to come under 
heavy pressure to abandon his schemes. 


One member of the delegation whom I did 
not meet had apparently held discussions 
with a number of lawyers in Cuba and 
gathered from them that a large number 
of opponents of the Government are 
currently being held arbitrarily in prison. 
In Stuart Hall’s opinion, one of the 
greatest dangers of the present regime is 
the extent to which it leaves openings for 
arbitrary action by the authorities. So 
arbitrary were the police on one occasion 
that immediately after Castro had made 
a speech deploring prostitution and 
tourism, all the foreigners, prostitutes and 
homosexuals in town were promptly 
rounded up and dumped in gaol for the 
night—to Castro’s consternation. 


Very little opposition 


Yet Cuba is not a dictatorship. For one 
thing, it does not need to be. According 
to the three delegates I met there is very 
little opposition to the present regime. 
They had met only a few people who 
preferred things as they used to be: the 
occasional taxi-driver whose tips had 
diminished since the Revolution, or pros- 
titutes who could no longer ply their 
trade so freely. George Elvin said he had 
met several middle-class people who were 
opposed to the Government. 


But most of the population are behind 
Castro. Stuart had heard no word of 
complaint on any of the farms he had 
visited—but then the peasants were the 
backbone of the Revolution. Nor were 
the criticisms which they did hear made 
surreptitiously behind cupped hands. 
People had told George Elvin that they 
could freely criticise the Government. 


They aired their views about the regime 
quite openly in bars and restaurants, and 
apparently suffered no unpleasant conse- 
quences so long as their opposition re- 
mained purely verbal, 


Castro himself is no typical dictator. He 


and his Ministers are accessible to all and 
sundry—this in itself providing a legiti- 
mate if unusual channel for criticism of 
the administration by individual citizens. 
I asked Stuart Hall how far Castro 
seemed to be a “charismatic leader” 
after the style of Nkrumah. Both he and 
Abu said they had seen photographs of 
Castro on cottage walls alongside pic- 
tures of Christ and the Virgin. But 


But neither Stuart Hall nor Abu had 
heard of any abuses of this sort. 


Cuba .may be basically an authoritarian 


society today, in which only marginal 
criticism of the Government is possible, 
either through direct representations to 
Government officials themselves or, as 
George Elvin pointed out, via the trade 
unions. But the country is currently in 
a state of political flux, and it is hard to 
estimate its future pattern with any degree 
of certainty, as all three delegates I met 
admitted. Till now the Government has 
consisted of self-appointed ‘ ministries,” 
run by the coterie of “ brilliant people ” 
(as Abu described them) surrounding 
Castro. 


There is considerable bureaucratic ineffici- 


ency in Cuba today, as in most “new 
societies,” which will probably decrease 
as time goes by. But the inefficiency 
seems to be balanced by determination 


However, they 
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interested in elections and party-govern- 
ment. 


think conflicts might 
develop in the future if the Govern- 
ment does become much more authori- 
tarian. Abu appears to think that to 
some extent the end justifies the means. 
Broadly speaking he regards himself as 
as a pacifist; yet he is prepared to modify 
his views in some cases where violence 
might become inevitable. ‘The condi- 
tions which create Communism,” he said, 
“are always worse than Communism.” 
Whatever evils and dangers may be in- 
herent in the present regime in Cuba, the 
country is infinitely better off now than it 
was before the Revolution. 


Cuba in the foreseeable future, in Stuart 


Hall’s view, is likely to remain a one- 
party state—though whether or not the 


Castro will not allow streets or public 
buildings to be named after him nor have 
statues of himself erected. In Stuart 
Hall’s opinion he is not a would-be 
messianic figure--rather the opposite. If 
anything he practises a studied inform- 
ality. His unceremonious man-to-man 
manner and his love of argument, far 
from symbolising dictatorship, in Abu’s 
view show a democratic attitude. 


I was interested in Stuart Hall’s description 
of the People’s Militia, the voluntary 
home guard organisation open to all 
members of the general public. Their 
military function is more or less confined 
to guarding public buildings. There is 
not the faintest air of the SS about the 
organisation: no badges are worn and 
there are no ranks or military postures— 
though there is a strong moral code 
which seeks to prevent drunkenness and 
capricious military action on the part of 
members. 


The most important function of this body, 


in Stuart Hall’s opinion, is educational 
rather than military, for it is equipped 
with political instructors who give classes 
to the large numbers of young men and 
women who belong. I asked Stuart Hall 
whether individual members were ever 
known to use the militia as a means of 
waging personal vendettas or blackmail- 
ing their enemies—as is all too often the 
case, according to Victor Zorza, in the 
comparable Russian people’s police corps. 


Damage caused by the explosion in March, 1960, of the 


arms ship 


and initiative. Abu told me of a duck 
farm he had visited, which had initially 
imported 65,000 ducks from Canada. 
60,000 of these shortly died as a result 
of the farmers’ ignorance. However, 
they learnt better methods, and after only 
a short period had actually succeeded in 
breeding from their remaining 5,000 ducks 
more than the 65,000 they had originally 
started with. 


‘* A good place ”’ 


{ 


asked each of the three delegates 
his overall impression of Cuba today, 
and how he thought the country was 
likely to develop. George Elvin, despite 
his reservations about one-party systems, 
said he thought Cuba was “a good place 
and had done a fantastic amount in three 
years.” He had not, he said, in fact met 
anyone who wanted the Government re- 
placed or wished to form an alternative 
political party. Castro struck him as “a 
fantastic person.” But he felt it was 
impossible to forecast the future of the 


country. 


Abu, too, had been most impressed by 


Castro as a person. He thinks it likely 
that the regime will become more strict, 
and that Castro will resist the develop- 
ment of party-government. There will 
probably, he said, be “more direction 
and efficiency, hence more control.” For 
Cubans, as both he and Stuart Hall 
pointed out, are not, on the whole, 


“La Coubre” in Havana Harbour. The 
explosion, which killed 70 people, was widely regarded as_ the work of saboteurs. 


present authoritarianism is likely to in- 
crease is debatable. On the whole, with 
the development of the new party, the 
administration is likely to be tightened 
up and the regime generally to become 
stricter. However, he pointed out that 
Cuban life is traditionally relaxed, so 
that any Government would probably be 
wary of alienating its subjects by impos- 
ing too many controls. 


Everything changes so fast in Cuba today 


that, in Stuart Hall’s opinion, it is impos- 
sible to predict the future with any 
degree of certainty, What particularly 
interested him about Cuba was the insight 
it afforded him into changes currently 
afoot in the Communist world and into 
the possible future development of social- 
ism and Communism generally. . While it 
was interesting to observe at first hand 
the results of a nationalist revolution, he 
himself found it still more interesting to 
observe ‘‘a test case of socialism itself.” 


Although there may be a danger of in- 


creased bureaucracy, at the moment a 
debate is going on in Government circles 
in Cuba and in other Communist countries 
about party democracy, factions within 
the party, etc. All this suggests that the 
Cuban regime may not necessarily be- 
come more rigid: the pattern so far 
followed in other Communist countries 
may possibly not be repeated. ‘“ We 
might,’ he summed up, “see some sur- 
prises in Cuba.” 
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UNDERSTANDING ASIA 
By Roy Sherwood 


Asia in the Balance, by Michael Ed- 
wardes (a Penguin Special, 3s. 6d.) 


REGRETTABLE §s survival of 
colonialist thinking is the lumping 
together of all the non-white peoples 
of the Indian and Pacific Oceans under 
the comprehensive term “ Asians.” 


Up to the outbreak of the Second World 
War the more contemptuous word “ Asi- 
atics” was common. As long as they stood 
under the direct or indirect domination of 
various European nations, there was some 
(though not much) excuse for the failure to 
recognise the deep differences between these 
peoples’ traditions, languages, aspirations 
and characteristics. They were imbued with 
a sort of unity, the unity of shared sub- 
servience and an equally shared and grow- 
ing resentment of it. The first lesson of this 
book is to point out that this fictitious unity 
is a thing of the past. 


We now have to deal with a number of 
independent countries, several of which are 
divided from each other by _ ill-defined 
frontiers. These frontiers themselves pose 
problems, left as an unfortunate legacy 
from imperialist days, when borders were 
roughly drawn up on purely military con- 
siderations. 


The second of what may be described as 
the overall lessons of Michael Edwardes’ 
study is the need to realise the unreliability 
of all western thinking about these eastern 


countries. When we consider the rightness 
or wrongness of the attitudes and policies of 
their governments, our conclusions are those 
of western minds. Our unshakable belief 
in the exclusive rightness of political de- 
mocracy blinds us to the fact that it would 
be strange if easterners shared it. The over- 
whelming majority of them have no per- 
sonal experience of it because the colonial- 
ist regimes were anything but democratic; 
and the people’s temperament, patient, 
highly traditionalist and not much given to 
individual enterprise, does not impel them 
greatly towards participation in the act of 
government, though it can make for bloody 
insurrection if discontent grows too strong. 


The general unfamiliarity with democratic 
thought and aims is not shared by the men 
who have become the leaders of most of 
the newly independent countries. Even 
those among them who have not had a 
foreign education have long been in contact 
with westerners and their ways of thinking. 
But what has resulted from this is not a 
fierce determination to govern their coun- 
tries as they know western countries are 
governed. 


For they know their own people too 
well, and they realise too clearly what they 
need to do if they are to stay in power. 
First, they must secure great chunks of 
external aid if even a part of the results 
hoped for from independence is to materi- 
alise. Secondly, only a difficult combination 
of governmental drive and patience can 


GOOD 


vel 


sus 


EVIL 


The ship landed the food. For a few hours it was standing on 
the quayside. Then the bomb was placed and £22,500 worth of 
good food intended for the children, locked up in Algerian 
Regroupment Camps, was no more. Evil men had watched so that 
the good gesture of the British folk towards the two millions of 
poor souls in these dreadful camps should, by one evil act, come 
to nothing. In these camps over 200,000 children under the age of 
twelve have died since 1958. By this dreadful act scores of others 


will now die. 


When this news was received in the office we all felt stunned. 
Must evil always be triumphant? Must the poor of the world always 
suffer? Are we always to sit helpless whilst the evi! of poverty 


and distress prevails? 


Within hours we were planning again. The tremendous desire 
of our nation to destroy poverty must be fulfilled... . 
Rover for the sick in the mountains of Morocco... 
ambulance for that poor hospital in Hong Kong which looks after 
a boat to serve as a travelling clinic in jungle 
. those four prefabricated schools for Agadir 
. .. hospital equipment for that Leper Hospital in India. In that sad 
day all these things were planned and are now on their way. 


200,000 refugees... 
areas of Africa. . 


A Land 
and the 


All this because good kindhearted folk took up a pen and sent 
a gift to help the only War worth fighting ... The War on Want. 
We believe that evil poverty will be destroyed. We have been 
joined by a great army of fighters. The great tradition of the 
British in helping the destitute is our great armament. You too 
can join this army. If you have sent earlier on, can you count your 
blessings and send again? Your pen can bring aid to the hungry 
child... the helpless leper... the nursing mother dying of vitamin 
shortage ... the tiny people without schools, shelter or food. Your 
gife will bring health and hope. Just sit quietly for a moment and 
then reach for your pen. Small or great, your gift will be received 


Hon. Treasurer 
Rt. Hon. James Griffiths, MP, 


WAR ON WANT 


9 Madeley Road, London, W5 


Calls come from Congo .. . British Honduras ... India... 


think of our work when you draft a legacy. 


with gratitude by the 
Tanganyika . . . Algeria. If you cannot answer now you might 


bring their public services to the level of 
efficiency, and their people to that of 
personal responsibility, indispensable for 
the proper functioning of honest and liberal 
administration. Where whole populations 
are without any democratic experience, full- 
fledged individual liberty easily deteriorates 
into licence for attitudes inimical to com- 
munal interests. This is a fact not to be 
forgotten in appraising the developments in 
some of the newly independent eastern 
countries. 

This book studies the factors which 
account for today’s conditions, difficulties 
and differences in the countries under re- 
view. Their combined effect is to make 
“guided democracy ” and other deviations 
from the straight course of development 
hoped for by the West understandable to 
the point that their inevitability has to be 
recognized. The two subsections on “ Africa 
and the West” and ‘“ China, Formosa, and 
the United Nations” are of permanent 
importance. 

One factual statement and one expression 
of opinion I cannot accept. On page 120 
the author says that the moral approach to 
politics “which is characteristic of the 
United States” would prevent the Ameri- 
cans from using the nuclear deterrent against 
China. Since they dropped nuclear bombs 
on Japan I can see no reason why they 
would be inhibited from engaging in nuclear 
warfare against China. My second point 
of disagreement comes near the end of the 
book, where Michael Edwardes advocates 
the neutralisation of Formosa. I cannot 
think that this would be more than a most 
short-lived palliative, utterly incapable of 
halting the Chinese Republic’s forward drive 


to the possession of nuclear weapons. 


But I do agree that the Chinese, with 
their vast territory and low valuation of 
human life, are the only great power not 
really afraid of a third world war. A 
statement by Mao Tse-tung, quoted on page 
109, seems particularly apt: “ From a com- 
munist viewpoint all good things have come 
out of major wars. The first world war was 
followed by the birth of the Soviet Union, 
ith a population of two hundred millions. 
The second world war was followed by the 
emergence of the socialist camp with a 
combined population of nine hundred mil- 
lions. In the event of a third world war 
it is certain that several hundred million 
more will turn to socialism, then there will 
not be much room left in the world for 
the imperialists, while it is quite likely that 
the whole structure of imperialism would 
utterly collapse.” 


Of the many important points brought 
out in this study none equals that of the 
futility of attempts to induce the newly 
independent eastern countries to adopt anti- 
communism as an article of faith. It is 
elementary for them to seek all the external 
aid they can, and to seek it on the best 
possible terms and with the least self- 
commitment. There is even a reason why 
they should prefer Russia and China, apart 
from the easier terms almost invariably 
offered by the communists: if they were to 
became enemies their greater mearness 
would be an added danger. It is also im- 
possible not to see that the communist 
regime is quicker to produce the yearned- 
for material improvements for the masses 
than the free enterprise system of the West. 

Here the lesson is that the uncommitted 
countries should be left uncommitted, and 
that the aid which they need should be 
internationalised. This lesson is certainly 
not new but, equally certainly, it needs 
constant repetition. It is also just about 
the only point on which the author has no 
fresh knowledge or personal observation 
to contribute. 


Individual 


resistance 


By KONRAD TEMPEL 


R. GERD BUCERIUS, a member 

of the Christian Democratic Party 
since 1947 and of the West German 
Parliament since 1949, created a sen- 
sation on the West German political 
scene on February 9 by announcing 
his resignation from Adenauer’s party 
and from the Bundestag. He stated 
that he still believed the party’s policy 
was right. Why then did he resign ? 


Dr. Bucerius is the publisher of two 
tremendously influential papers, Die Ziet, 
an informative, objective weekly, represent- 
ing the best kind of broad-minded conser- 
vative journalism, and Stern, the most 
widely-read illustrated weekly in Germany, 
combining pictorial news reports with light 
entertainment and sex. 


Stern recently published an article which 
was fairly critical of the attitude of the 
Pope and the Roman Catholic Church to- 
wards the reunification of the Church and 
the proposed meeting in Rome. Leading 
Christian Democrats called for the expul- 
sion of the publisher on the ground that he 
was responsible for ‘disturbing the 
spiritual unity of the Christian Democratic 
Union.” Bucerius, in fact, did not agree 
with the article, and, in any case, Stern has 
apologised for having been too critical. 


In 1958, when Adenauer wanted for a 
time to become President of the Federal 
Republic, Bucerius warned him in public 
not to play around with the highest state 
offices. In 1960 he called in his papers for 
the resignation of Minister Oberlander, a 
former high ranking Fascist. In 1961 he 
was the only Christian Democrat MP to 
vote against Adenauer’s fourth term as 
Chancellor when all Adenauer’s other oppo- 
nents had given up the fight. This time, 
Bucerius resigned before the party had a 
chance to throw him out. 


This is not the first sensation of its kind. 
In 1950 Adenauer’s former Home Secre- 
tary, Dr. Gustav Heinemann, resigned in 
opposition to the rearmament of West Ger- 
many. In Bucerius’s case, however, in con- 
trast to Heinemann’s, the press were on ‘he 


side of the rebel. 
man Times): 

We applaud those who show the 
courage of their convictions even at the 
risk of antagonising their own party... . 
We applaud those who are loyal to their 
party and yet are prepared to stand alone 
when the time comes. On such people 
our future depends. 


Said Die Welt (the Ger- 


The press, however, were not so ready 
several weeks ago to praise the Bavarian 
doctor who refused on _ conscientious 
grounds to treat a soldier of the West Ger- 
man army. Then the papers burned with 
indignation: How dare he? “Inhuman 
and cruel” was the kindest expression they 
had for his decision. They made not the 
slightest attempt to understand the inner 
workings of a man’s conscience. But at 
least it brought the whole problem of con- 
scientious objection under public discus- 
sion, 


The first wave of public interest in COs 
swept across West Germany several months 
ago, when the first COs had to do alterna- 
tive service. The second wave has just 
passed. It began with the steps taken by 
the Communist Government of the German 
Democratic Republic to introduce conscrip- 
tion. The West German papers published 
at length the text of an East German paro- 
chial circular which asked the clergy to 
help COs. The papers accused the Ulbricht 
Government of not respecting the rights of 
COs and quoted speeches of leading com- 
munists attacking the pacifist viewpoint. 

For the first time in its history the 
Federal Republic of Germany pretended to 
be proud of the article in the federal con- 
stitution guaranteeing the right to refuse 
military service. Previously most of the 
press had shown contempt for young men 
who followed their conscience. 

In spite of this new “sympathy” for 
COs, political pressure on Berlin may well 
Jead to a restriction, or the complete aban- 
donment, of the right to refuse military 
service. If war resisters have not by then 
been able to form a disciplined group of 
young men, of high quality and courage, 
the resistance movement will fall apart and 
become irrelevant. 
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Petition against tests 


TPE petition to end nuclear tests, copies 

of which are accompanying this week’s 
Peace News, is being widely circulated by 
Contemporary Press in the hope of helping 
in the important work of co-ordinating the 
protests against the nuclear tests scheduled 
to take place at Christmas Island in the 
latter part of April. In view of the appar- 
ently widespread opposition to these tests 
it is felt that a petition of this nature could 
gain wide support if all groups and indivi- 
duals in agreement with its demands co- 
operated in the collection of signatures for 
it. A nation-wide petition calling for the 
immediate withdrawal of permission for 
the American Government to test in the 
tegion of Christmas Island is an avenue 
that has not yet been explored and might 
well produce a substantial challenge to the 
British Government. 

Readers of Peace News are invited to 
collect as many signatures as possible and 
to send for further petition forms for circu- 
lation to other persons who might be inter- 
ested in helping in this matter. The 
address from which forms can be obtained 
and to which completed forms should be 
returned by April 10, 1962, is given on the 
back of the petition forms. 


It is hoped that an MP will be found 
who is willing to present the petition to the 
House of Commons before the Easter 
Recess.—_B. ANTONIS, for Contemporary 
Press, 78 Summerlee Ave., London, N.2. 


A matter of chance ? 


WAVHAT a pity that Ray Gosling’s very 

interesting article on the writer in 
search of his audience was marred by ex- 
pressions of antipathy towards those read- 
ers not of his own class. 


As an “open soul *—he admits there may 
be some—prepared to read the thoughts of 
other souls, irrespective of their class back- 
grounds, I feel I am being smacked in the 
face when I read sentences such as “I hate 
them too much,” and “I despise and detest 
this audience.” Presumably Ray Gosling 
would not rail at me on account of my 
brown eyes, or despise me because I have 
skinny legs and not plump ones? Is it 
any less a matter of chance that I happen 
not to have been born into the same class 
as himself ? 

Get on with your job of writing as a 
human being, Ray Gosling, and trust other 
human beings, whatever their class or out- 
ward appearance, to respond, as human 
beings, to what you have to say.—JANE 
LORRAINE, 37 Old Devonshire Road, 
London, S.W.12. 


Anarchy 


HOPE Richard Boston (Peace News, 

February 23) docs his “ research on the 
history and literature of anarchism” more 
carefully than he seems to have read my 
contributions to Anarchy. He rightly praises 
Alex Comfort for using the criteria of ‘a 
system of ideas of which literature and 
politics are an integral part,” and then 
criticises me for failing to ‘make such an 
integration.” This may be true, but his 
examples scarcely prove it. 


In Anarchy 8 I said Orwell was a puri- 
tan “like D. H. Lawrence and Colin Mac- 
Innes” (I also mentioned John Osborne). 
Is this such a “Judicrous” pairing, when I 
was clearly using the word in the sense of 
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a conscientious dissenter (as defined at the 
Lady Chatterley trial by Richard Hoggart 
and E. M. Forster), Of course I am aware 
of “quality in literature,” but in that par- 
ticular paragraph I was discussing “ differ- 
ences and similaritics of opinion.” Is there 
no profound moral feeling, no puritanism, 
common to the work of Orwell and Law- 
rence and MacInnes and Osborne, quite 
apart from their literary achievements ? 


As for my omission of William Golding, 
Ivy Compton Burnett, Graham Greene and 
Evelyn Waugh in Anarchy 1, my article 
was not “on post-war English literature” 
but on the vague but recognisable move- 
ment in the fiction and drama of the fifties 
which I apologetically called the “new 
wave.” There wasn’t room to mention 
many of the writers I wasn’t discussing, 
but when I had indicated the field I wanted 
to discuss I deliberately added: “This is 
not to say that the traditional writers have 
in any way been superseded—in fact, many 
pre-war writers are still producing work 
that shows no perceptible falling off at all. 
There are also many new writers who work 
in traditional or entirely personal patterns 
and have produced some of the best work 
to appear since the war.” 

I may be “ blinkered” by my “ political 
theory” when I write, but at least I read 
what I write about—-NICOLAS WALTER, 
43 Aberdare Gardens, N.W.6. 


“Thou Shalt Not Kill ” 


] WISH to appeal to your London readers 
to go and see the French film Thou 
Shalt Nor Kill—the matter is urgent. 

It is a noble and moving film about the 
first conscientious objector on the French 
screen, It is a true story. Claude Autant- 
Lara, the director, says: “I consider it the 
greatest love-film I have ever made. It 
concerns the love of a man for his fellow- 
men, to the extent that he will give up his 
own freedom rather than be a party to 
steps that may bring about another’s 
death.” 


Only a dedicated man could have realised 
such a film after eleven years of battling 
against a multitude of obstacles, It is 
thought provoking and in its rythmic deve- 
lopment remarkably rich in sharply ob- 
served details, the result of long and 
careful research. 


I most earnestly appeal to Londoners to 
go and see the film, for if they do, and so 
prove its success, it will get a general re- 
lease. Then in the provinces thousands of 
people will have a chance of seeing it too. 
It is our pressing and urgent duty to see 
that the message of peace which it contains 
reaches every corner of the British Isles. 
We owe it to our common cause. 


Londoners, when you come out of the 
cinema if your eyes are dry, then your 
imagination must be shrivelled up and your 
heart made of stone. But I will not be- 
licve it to be the case of the readers of this 
paper.—FRANCOISE PARAIGE, 10 Wor- 
onzow Rd., London, N.W.8. 


Mlle. Paraige promoted the re-editing 
of the documentary film THE SHADOW OF 
HIROSHIMA, 


Civil disobedience 
WOULD not support Sir Herbert Read’s 


wholesale condemnation of the Weth- 
ersfield demonstration, but he has raised 
an important matter of principle on the 
question of what constitutes true civil dis- 
obedience. 

Dr. Rachel Pinney made the same point 
in your columns last September. She wrote: 
“There is much in our present technique 
that is violent in that it produces a violent 
response.” 

Sir Herbert refers to attempts to break 
through police cordons. During the Trafal- 
gar Square demonstration last September 
there were many impromptu speeches made, 
at different points in the Square, by people 
who urged the supporters to attempt to 
break through the cordons. I was relieved 
that the police moved in to arrest us before 
any such action could be taken. Like Sir 
Herbert I stand by the Gandhian definition 
of civil disobedience and I therefore 


believe that to be fully effective it must 
involve an attitude of mind and heart, and 
not be merely a matter of tactics. 


T am aware that not all our number are 
pacifists as I am and I do not expect every- 
body to take the same view of our tactics 
as I do. But surely everybody will agree 
that even though we break the Jaw it must 
be immediately apparent to the general pub- 
lic that we believe in the peace which we 
are preaching. 


I very much hope that the principles 
raised by Sir Herbert and by Dr. Pinney 
will be given serious consideration before 
March 24.—(REV.) DENIS SHAW, The 
Rectory, Hereford St., London, E.2. 


“ Call it a day ” 


HH HAVE recently received the following 

letter from my Member of Parliament, 
Sir William Teeling; it was in answer to 
several of mine, expressing my great anxiety 
on the threat of nuclear warfare. 


“TIT know exactly how you feel and I 
have looked at some of the material which 
you have given me but equally you know 
how I feel and I therefore do think it 
would be easiest if we were not to try and 
carry on a long correspondence on this sub- 
ject. I am not the Government but I sup- 
port the Government and I have told you 
the reasons why so therefore, much though 
I honour and respect your opinions, I feel 
that we would be saving ourselves a lot of 
time and worry if we called it a day and 
realised that neither agrees with the other.” 


This is surely a strange view to take 
on a subject of such supreme urgency. I 
shall continue to write to my Member 
asking him to draw the attention of the 
Government to my opinions—W. NOR- 
MAN HOYYTE, Regency Cottage, 27 North 
Gardens, Brighton 1, 


Resistance songs 


FDHE anti-Polaris songs in Glasgow speech 
sung on the Scottish sit-downs add a 
special quality to the demonstrations, 


The songs, written by the Glasgow Song 
Guild, fit existing Scottish tunes, with the 
exception of the “ Misguided Missile and 
the Misguided Miss.” The songs are full of 
biting satire about the Polaris set-up in the 
Holy Loch and in cold print look a bit 
anti-American, But when sung the sense of 
challenge and resistance comes through and 
the fact that most of them are chorus songs 
leads to a good deal of audience partici- 
pation. 


The songs deserve a wider public than 
they have at present reached. A booklet is 
available from the Glasgow Song Guild, 109 
Balgrayhill Road, Springburn, Glasgow, N.1, 
for sixpence. This gives all the words and 
the origins of the lilting Scottish tunes. 


The latest edition, the ‘“ Eskimo” one, is 
the fifth and contains three songs not pre- 
viously published. There is one particular 
song, the “ Freedom Come All Ye,” a three 
verse song written by a Scots poet, which 
has never failed to move me whenever I 
have heard it sung. It has no particular 
anti-Polaris bias, but is purely a peace song. 
—DOUGLAS BREWOOD, Senr., Glasgow. 


Thanks 


I WOULD like to take this opportunity to 

thank all those who very thoughtfully 
sent Christmas cards to myself and others 
in jail over Christmas after the Wethers- 
field demonstration. 


In particular I would like to thank all 
those who, by their work and thought 
about the development of a constructive 
resistance to the fever of dread and mis- 
trust which grips our world, make the 
prisoner feel confident that despite the 
Official Secrets Act our movement will go 
forward until by our persuasive power, 
non-violence and determination our cause 
will be won. 

This is a time for action; without bitter- 
ness or fear to evoke the best in men and 
women everywhere in support of our cam- 
paign—IAN DIXON, 9 Kings Ave., 
Bromley, Kent. 


The writer ts now back in prison with 
five other members of the Committee of 
100 sentenced at the Old Bailey under the 
Official Secrets Act. 
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ON TRIAL 


@ The full Peace News report 
of the Old Bailey Trial, with 
Professor Linus  Pauling’s 
full statement, “ No Alterna- 
tive to Peace,” Pat Pottle’s 
summing-up speech, Profiles 
of the prisoners and many 
pictures. 


12 page PN size broadsheet 
6d. (post 4d.). 5s. doz., 37s. 6d. 100 
available now from 


Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1 


VOICE OF WOMEN 


WE WANT 


To ban all nuclear tests 

A world fit for our children 
to live in 

To wage war on want—not on 
each other 


AIMS 


A world Peace Year 

Contact with women on both 
side of the iron curtain 

A Peace Research Institute 
in England 

More say in Parliament 


Do you wish to join us? 


Please contact Mrs. J. A. Cook, 
Ding Dong Cottage, Newmill, Penzance 
for further details and names and 


addresses of our Regional Organisers 


Sit-down against nuclear tests 


PUBLIC ASSEMBLY , 
Parliament Sq. | 
Sat., March 24, 3.30 | 


LONDON BRIEFING 
MEETINGS 


according to where you live 
North-West : Conway Hall, Red | 
Lion Sq., W.C.1. Tuesday 20th, , 
7.30 p.m. 
North: Tuesday 20th, 7.30 p.m. | 
(For details of address phone 
ARC 1239; or FIT 1377, evenings). 
South-East : Christ's Church, Bel- 
lingham Green, S.E.6. Tuesday 
20th, 8 p.m. 
West & East: ACTT Building, 2 | 
Soho Sq., W.1. Thursday 22nd, 
8 p.m. 
South-West : Thursday 22nd, 7.30 | 
p.m. (For address phone ARC ~ 
1239). 
General London meeting: Gandhi 
Hall, Fitzroy Sq., W.1. Wednes- 
day 21st, 7.30 p.m. 


COMMITTEE OF 100 
13 Goodwin St., London, N.4 
(ARChway 1239) 


Contact us for leaflets, posters, etc. 
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“A real caricature of a Nazi.” This is Alan Lovell’s assessment of the German soldier as he is portrayed in “ Thou 
Shalt Not Kill.” In this scene from the film, the Nazi is guarding three condemned partisans. 


Making 


NUMBER of interesting films have 

appeared in London recently (they 
should all be appearing in special- 
ised cinemas in other parts of the 
country fairly soon). They include 
Andrzej Wajda’s Innocent Sorcerers, 
Ermanno Olmi’s /I Posto, Luis 
Bunuel’s The Criminal Life of 
Archibaldo de la Cruz, Alain Res- 
nais’s Last Year in Marienbad, Kon 
Ichikawa’s Fires on the Plain, and 
Claude Autant-Lara’s Thou Shalt 
Not Kill. Though they are all worth 
writing about, | shall concentrate on 
three of them for reasons which I 
hope are obvious. 


Thou Shalt Not Kill is, because of its sub- 
ject, conscientious objection, a very diff 
cult test for the critic of a paper such as 
this which has been deeply involved with 
the struggle of conscientious objectors. 
The picture is a completely serious one. 
I was very impressed by its director's 
concer for the picture when I met him 
a few weeks ago. He has wanted to 
make the picture for over ten years but 
commercial and political pressures have 
hitherto prevented him from doing so. 


Last year an Italian producer liked the sub- 
ject and agreed to back it. The picture 
was begun in Italy but the Italian Gov- 
ernment stopped it. Autant-Lara had to 
go to Yugoslavia, It was not easy to 
make the picture there. Technical facili 
ties were poor and all] but the three prin 
cipal parts were played by Yugoslav 
actors who knew no French. When the 
film was completed it was entered in the 
Venice Festival. Although it was liked 
it was given no major prize because of 


KENNETH KAUNDA has issued 

a denial of the erroneous report 
put out by the South Africa Press 
Association last week that he had 
called off the Freedom March into 
Northern Rhodesia announced in 
Peace News on March 2. The March 
will continue unless Kaunda’s seven 
conditions for participating in the 
proposed Northern Rhodesian elec- 
tions are met by the British Govern- 
ment. 


The conditions are :— 
1. Release of all political prisoners; 


2. Cessation of mass arrests of political 
prisoners; 


3. Lifting of the ban on UNIP activities 
wherever such a ban exists; 


4. Holding of elections before October 
5; 

5. Appointment of an independent com- 
mission to deal with the delineation 
of constituencies; 

6. No Federal Review until Northern 
Rhodesia has a majority-supported 
Government; 


7. No barriers to any candidate standing 
on the national roll. 


While waiting for the British Govern- 
ment to consider Kaunda's conditions 
World Peace Brigade volunteers will try to 
recruit more volunteers, raise more money, 
and initiate supporting action in Britain 
and Europe. In Tanganyika Michael 
Scott is to chair a public meeting to launch 
an appeal for funds. Groups of singers 
from several parts of Africa will join Bill 
Sutherland and Bayard Rustin (who used 
to be a professional singer in the US) in a 
coficert to raise money. 


The presence of an international World 
Peace Brigade team in Dar es Salaam and 
the plans for a Freedom March have 
already had a political impact. The British 
High Commission has protested to the 
Prime Minister of ‘Tanganyika and to 
Julius Nyerere (Tanganyika African 
National Union President) about the sup- 
port TANU is giving to a body planning 
“civil disobedience.” |The presence of 
thousands of troops patrolling the border 
between Tanganyika and Northern Rho- 
desia and the alarm they are spreading of 
an “invasion from Tanganyika” indicate 


RHODESIA MARCH WILL CONTINUE 


From a correspondent 


considerable official disquiet about the 
Freedom March, which might focus world 
attention on Kaunda’s struggle and rouse 
world sympathy for him. 


The World Peace Brigade is going ahead 
and setting up a training centre in Tangan- 
yika immediately The centre will accom- 
modate up to 30 people and will include 
from 10 to 15 volunteers from TANU, 
refugees from all over Southern Africa, 
and members of the working committce 
for the March. 


Three of the Brigade volunteers, Bill 
Sutherland, Barnaby Martin and Niels 
Mathiesen (Norwegian War Resisters’ Inter- 
national secretary) broadcast on a local 
radio programme on March 9 about their 
reasons for coming to join the Freedom 
March. Members of the Brigade were also 
guests on March 3 at a branch meeting of 
the Dar-es-Salaam branch of UNIP (United 
National Independence Party) attended by 
over a hundred men, women and children 
on a hotel roof top. They were mainly 
refugees from Northern Rhodesia, but 
there were also refugees from other terri- 
tories, including S.W. Africa. 


* 


[he UNIP council meeting in Lusaka on 
March 5—7 passed the following resolution 
of support: 


“This Council expresses its gratitude 
to the Rev. Michael Scott and members 
of the World Peace Brigade on their in- 
tended peace march into Northern 
Rhodesia in protest against the denial to 
the African people of their right to self- 
determination. Further, that this Council 
takes special exception to the news that 
district commissioners in Abercorn and 
Isoka today declared that as from 
March 5 for one month no public mect- 
ings of more than three persons and no 
public processions shall be allowed to 
take place. 


Further, we take special exception to 
the information that all roads leading 
into Northern Rhodesia from Tangan- 
yika have been closed with police blocks 
and that no passage is allowed except for 


essential services. This Council is of the 
stand that these measures are more sym- 
bolic of fascist regime tactics than of 
democracy and that they signify the fear 
which abides in government circles in 
their desire to keep the outside world 
ignorant of the conditions under which 
Africans live in Northern Rhodesia. 


Further, this Council would like to 
extend a hearty welcome to Rev. Michacl 
Scott and his freedom marchers when 
they arrive in Northern Rhodesia and 
that the African people shall prepare for 
these marchers a welcome only reserved 
for heroes.” 


* 


On March 7 the Secretary General of 
PAFMECA, Mbyiyu Koinange, also sent 
out a letter appealing for support for the 
March. PAFMECA is the Pan African 
Freedom Movement of East and Central 
Africa, a regional organisation of the All- 
African People’s Congress, and includes re- 
presentation from African National organ- 
isations in Eastern, Central and Southern 
Africa. Koinange wrote to the 13 political 
bodies in PAFMECA. 


Dear Brothers: You will recall at the 
fourth annual conference of PAFMECA 
we unanimously resolved to support 
Kenneth Kaunda and UNIP, thus giving 
the Zambia (Northern Rhodesia) struggle 
top priority. We were extremely happy 
to find on our return to Dar es Salaam 
that Africa Freedom Action has been 
established for this purpose. The work- 
ing committee, composed of representa- 
tives of TANU, UNIP, World Peace 
Brigade and PAFMECA have already 
launched the campaign, and WPB volun- 
teers from USA, UK, Norway, India, 
Germany, Italy and France are standing 
by ready for action. 


Although this support from overseas is 
very encouraging it is up to us, particu- 
larly those in PAFMECA, to be the first 
to respond to the call from our brothers 
in Zambia. We therefore call upon all 
our members to select three representa- 
tives, including one outstanding person- 


ality, to stand by ready for positive 
action which may involve civil disobedk 
ence such as crossing frontiers without 
official permission. 


Each representative must be so dedi- 
cated to the freedom and unity of Africa 
that he accepts without question the 
following risks: 


(a) being shot at and wounded or 
killed; 


(b) being beaten; 

(c) being arrested; 

(d) being brought to trial and impris- 
oned for a long time; 


(e) being held in jail for a long period 
without trial. 


It should be remembered that Africa 
Freedom Action is a campaign by non- 
governmental organisations, 


Secondly, we need funds to run this 
campaign. Support for the volunteers, 
transport, publicity, aid to UNIP mem- 
bers are all aspects of this action which 
require immediate financing. Money can 
be sent to Africa Freedom Action 
through PAFMECA, P.O. Box 2584, Dar 
es Salaam. Thirdly, member organisa- 
tions should organise demonstrations and 
publicity in support of UNIP. It should 
always be clear that we are backing to 
the fullest Kaunda and his party. Depuv- 
tations to the British Government and 
appeals to the United Nations should be 
made. We shall keep you informed of 
developments. 


Please let us know immediately the 
names and background of those whom 
you may send as participants, and also 
any action you are planning to launch 
Remember that for this campaign the 
working committee has agreed upon the 
method of non-violence and all activities 
and writing must be consistent with this 
discipline, Finally, we must realise that 
the people of Zambia have against them 
great financial interests which are supply- 
ing their oppressors with huge amounts 
of money. They can meet this challenge 
only if we back them financially to the 
very limit of our ability. 
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contact with reality 


the pressures that Andre Malraux, the 
French Minister of State for Cultural 
Affairs, brought to bear. It is now 
banned in France and Italy. 


Because of this I'd very much like to be 
able to say that Thou Shalt Not Kill was 
a good picture. But the truth is that it 
is not at all successful. It is based on an 
incident that actually occurred in France 
a few years after the last war. A young 
German priest who had been a soldier 
during the war was accused before a 
military tribunal of shooting a member 
of the French resistance. He pleaded 
that he was only obeying orders and was 
acquitted. In front of the same tribunal 
a conscientious objector was accused of 
refusing an order to put on a uniform. 
He was sentenced to one year’s imprison- 
ment. 


The two cases occurring together like this 
made an ironic comment on war. The 
film’s biggest failure is that it does not 
convince us that the two stories are 
closely related to each other. They re- 
main separate stories and the fact that 
they are brought together and made to 
comment on each. other seems arbitrary 
and imposed from outside. 


The clumsy nature of the script has a good 
deal to do with this. It begins with the 
German's story, then moves on to the 
conscientious objector and yokes the two 
together by means of a court room scene. 
But there is a failure at a much deeper 
level than this in Thou Shalt Not Kill. 
Autant-Lara seems to me to misunder- 
stand the nature of conscientious objec- 
tion. 


The objector’s importance is not necessarily 
that he is right in his attitude to war, but 
that he insists on the need to make 
choices. Because of this insistence, the 
objector is a real challenge to the mili- 
tary, who insist that men should never 
make choices but always obey orders. 
Properly conceived, Thou Shalt Not Kill 
should have scemed very relevant to the 
recent case at the Old Bailey, particu- 
larly the moment when Pat Pottle asked 
Air Commodore Magill if he would press 
the atomic button and the judge inter- 
vened saying, “He is an officer of the 
Crown.” 

As it is presented in the film, the military 
is not that kind of organisation at all. 
With the exccption of a few caricatured, 
traditional officers, the army is a humane 
and intelligent institution, consisting 
either of officers like the medical officer 
who shakes the conscientious objector’s 
hand when he refuses to take an easy 
way out of the army, and an officer on 
the tribunal who says that he will be a 
conscientious objector to the next war; 
or humorous sergeants who get into a 
terrible sweat when the objector refuses 
his uniform or comes from one barracks 


to another without an escort. This con- 
ception makes the objector no challenge 
to the army, since it has no robot-like, 
totalitarian qualities. 


There is a similar failure of conception in 
the way the German priest is presented. 
He is not a man who unthinkingly and 
automatically obeys orders. When he is 
ordered to shoot the French resister, he 
doesn’t want to do so. He feels that if 
he does he will betray his calling. The 
choice is made even clearer by the rather 
melodramatic way the film makes him 
carry out the execution—he has to shoot 
the man at point blank range. Any nor- 
mal man might rebel at this prospect. 
The priest’s inability to do so, even 
though he also has his religious scruples, 
marks him out as a failure. But in being 
a failure he is also a conscientious ob- 
jector. He recognises standards that are 
very similar to the hero, but he is unable 
to carry them out. 


Alan 


Lowell’s 
film column 


If you took carefully at the film all the 
serious characters are potential conscien- 
tious objectors without the courage of 
their convictions. One wants to say to 
Autant-Lara and his scriptwriters that the 
world is not as simple as this; that there 
are many people to whom the idea of 
conscientious objection has ss never 
occurred and many who reject the idea 
for clear, well-established reasons. 


What Thou Shalt Not Kill lacks most of all 
is any sense of the complexity and am- 
biguity of the world. For all its uncon- 
ventional subject, the world is scen in a 
very conventional way. The contrast be- 
tween the French and German soldiers is 
very instructive. On the whole, the 
French soldiers are sympathetic and 
reasonable. The Germans are repre- 
sented principally by a screaming, bully- 
ing NCO, a real caricature of a Nazi. 
There is no sense that a few years after 
the events the film is portraying took 
place, the French officers would be part 
of an army that would torture and 
murder in Algeria in a way that made 
them moral cquals of the Nazis. 


There is one sequence in the film which 
seems to have a genuine complexity. The 
priest is leaving the prison to await trial. 
As he goes he says good-bye to the 
objector, The objector turns away from 
him in disgust. The action, though per- 


FBI’S “ GHOULISH CONDUCT ” 


From a correspondent 


FRROBERT F, WILLIAMS, former 

‘president of the local National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Coloured People in Union County, 
North Carolina, this week objected to 
the search for him that is still being 
carried on by the FBI. 

Late in August. after days of Ku Klux 
Klan attacks and police brutality in his 
home town of Monroe, N.C., Williams fled 
to Cuba. A grand jury had indicted him 
and others on a charge of kidnapping a 
white couple during wild rioting by a white 
mob, The government of Fidel Castro 
promptly granted him political asylum. 

In a cablegram from Havana to President 
Kennedy. Williams declared he had just 
learned that FRI agents visited a Harlem 
funeral parlour and placed his photograph 
“on the casket of my deceased aunt.” Miss 
Miss Estelle Williams. 

Deploring “this ghoulish conduct.” Wil- 
liams told me on the overseas telephone 
that “the FBI meant to humiliate and scare 
my relatives. The agents left word to call 
them in case I showed up for the funeral.” 

Williams’ sister, Mrs. Jessie BE. Link, of 


Jersey City, confirmed that government 
agents had reached the funeral parlour 
even before members of the family arrived 
to view the body. 

According to Mrs. Link, the indignant 
undertaker told the FBI men: ‘“ You’d 
better get out of here,” when they asked 
him to inform on Williams if he should 
return for the funeral. 


“They don’t give Robert credit for hav- 
ing any intelligence,” she remarked. 


Mrs. Link recalled that when her aunt 
died, St. Luke’s Hospital, on 113th Street, 
sent a telegram to another aunt in Monroe. 
Unless the FBI is still shadowing members 
of the family, Mrs. Link assumes that 
Monroe authorities, in violation of the 
Federal Communications Act, read the tele- 
gram from the hospital and notified the 
PRI. 

At her Jersey home Williams’ sister was 
herself visited for the third time a week 
ago by two FBI agents seeking news of her 
brother. They have explained their visits 
by declaring they “don’t have proof” that 
Williams is really in Cuba, despite eye- 
witness stories in the world press by reput- 
able newsmen who interviewed him there. 


pectly understandable, is a failure of 
sympathy on the objector’s part since the 
priest is obviously in need of comfort 
and help. This failure makes the ob- 
jector less idealised and more human and 
convincing. But in the trial scene we 
tealise that this is not how Autant-Lara 
sees it at all. He approves of the ob- 
jector’s rejection of the priest since it 
also gives him a chance to reject the 
Catholic faith which up unti]l then he has 
firmly believed in. The sequence by then 
has become very confusing. We begin 
to have doubts about a man who has 
such an abrupt change of view. But 
Autant-Lara’s anti-religious bias, appar- 
ent throughout the film, prevents him 
from seeing this. 


The final impression that one gets from 
Thou Shalt Not Kill is of a stubborn 
intransigence on the part of the objector, 
but an intransigence which is quite un- 
focussed and undirected. It is an atti- 
tude that clearly reflects the radical spirit 
that Autant-Lara so obviously represents. 


In an interview about his film, Claude 
Autant-Lara expressed a great admira- 
tion for the work of Luis Bunuel. He 
obviously shares a number of attitudes 
with Bunuel, particularly a hatred of 
organised religion, But Autant-Lara does 
not share the qualities which give 
Bunuel’s work its distinctive strength, his 
sense of the violence and ambiguity of 
the world. Although The Criminal Life 
of Archibaldo de la Cruz is one of 
Bunuel’s lesser works, these qualities are 
clearly present in the film. 


The hero of the film is a man who, as a 
result of some peculiar childhood experi- 
ences, has developed a taste for murder- 
ing women to whom he feels sexually 
attracted. But for all his careful prepara- 
tions for the murders, he is always frus- 


trated. Somebody else always kills his 
victims before he is able to, There is a 
deep split in  Archibaldo’s character 


which arises from the childhood experi- 
ence which had such a tremendous effect 
on him. 


As a child he had been lonely and 
neglected by his mother and left in the 
care of his governess. One evening, as 
the security of Archibaldo’s solid, com- 
fortable home is disturbed by a revolu- 
tion that breaks out in the street below, 
the governess tells him about the power 
of magic to kill people. As she goes to 
the window to see what the noise is 
about, Archibaldo starts a music box 
going. At the window the governess is 
hit by a ricochetting bullet and killed. 
She falls with her skirt high above her 
knees and with blood trickling down her 
legs, Seeing this, the music box, sex and 
death are inextricably connected in 
Archibaldo’s mind. 


In the sequence, Bunuel created a vivid 
contrast between the apparently secure, 
heavy, gloomy middle class home and the 
sudden violence that threatens it. This 
contrast is the heart of the film. All the 
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women Archibaldo is involved with are 
met in similar oppressive surroundings. 
They arc confident and secure and know 
Archibaldo only as a shy charming man, 
never realising that he is plotting to kill 
them. But there is a further ambiguity 
in the film. Archibaldo has, in one sense, 
never grown up. Even about the killings 
he has a kind of naive childish inno- 
cence. They are all conceived in fantasy 
terms; they are carefully prepared for 
and set in ideal situations—he will kill 
his bride on his wedding night in her 
bridal dress. 


But reality will not allow such idealism. 
The world is much too unpredictable for 
Archibaldo’s fantasies. The bourgeois 
world is not as solid as it appears, Its 
corruption inevitably produces violence; 
so a woman who has exploited her lovers 
for years is suddenly killed by one of 
them; the bride, whom Archibaldo thinks 
of as his innocent cousin, is having an 
affair with an architect who turns up on 
her wedding day and kills her. 


Significantly, the only woman who escapes 
death is a model, who, though moving in 
the same world as the othcr women, is 
intelligent enough not to have illusions 
about it or herself. When Archibaldo 
invites her home she is prepared for 
what she meets there. Even when she 
gets some hint of Archibaldo’s obsessions 
(he lovingly dresses a dummy up in a 
woman’s clothes) she does not take on a 
shocked outraged attitude. She answers 
him with his own coin. For once Archi- 
paldo is forced to make contact with 
reality. And the shock this gives him is 
strikingly rendered when he drags the 
dummy off to a furnace where he 
watches it gruesomely melt in the roaring 
flames. 

* 


The Criminal Life of Archibaldo de la 
Cruz has obvious faults. The film was 
shot in a very great hurry and bears the 
marks of this. Where Bunuel indulges 
his prejudices—a nun is killed by falling 
down a lift shaft as she runs away from 
Archibaldo—it is made in so perfunctory 
a way as to leave a nasty taste in the 
mouth. It is still, however, a more inter- 
esting and exciting film than a hundred 
other well made films. 


Last Year in Marienbad is an obvious 
example here. This is a_ beautifully 
made, technically brilliant film. But 
craftsmanship and technique are ends in . 
themselves. The story is about a man 
meeting a woman in an immense baroque 
hotel. He tries to persuade her that they 
have met before and had an affair, 


The film is another of Alain Resnais's ex- 
periments with time. You are never sure 
whether you are watching the past, the 
present, or some imagined happenings. 
In theory you should form a coherent 
pattern out of the mosaic of sounds and 
images that are offered. I found the film 
quite impenetrable and came away only 
with a sense of a strong obsession with 
the hotel, its corridors, rooms and 
statues. I suspect a psychologist would 
be more fitted to write about the film 
than a critic, 
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WOMEN’S DAY 


@ FROM PAGE THREE 


In Orpington 14 women observed a 30- 
minute vigil at the war memorial during 
the morning and others gave out leaflets to 
shoppers. In the evening 12 women took 
part in a torchlight procession to the 
council offices where they delivered a letter 
protesting against the use of their moncy 
for nuclear arms, and urging the Govern- 
ment not to continue nuclear tests. They 
also asked the council to “adopt” a com- 
parable town behind the Iron Curtain as a 
lead in practical peacemaking. 

Nottingham women were received by the 
Lord Mayor’s secretary when they pre- 
sented a statement at the Council House 
proclaiming their “faith that no power on 
earth can alter our trust in life and love 
and our belief in mankind’s capacity to 
build a peaceful world.” 

They asked the civi¢ authorities to use 
their position in the effort to outlaw 
nuclear war as well as to provide local 
amenities, 

Because their MP, Cdr. Greville Howard, 
is recovering from an injury, St. Ives, 
(Cornwall) women have had to postpone 
their deputation. A public meeting on 
Women’s Day heard messages from women 
in Cleveland (Ohio, USA); from Barbara 
Hepworth (“by uniting throughout the 
world on this memorable day we can bring 


about a change of attitude in govern- 
ments”); and Judith Hart, MP (‘with 
negotiations for disarmament about to 


begin, Britain’s tests are a great disservice 
to the cause of pcace”). 

More than a hundred women, many with 
babies and toddlers, marched from Liver- 
pool’s Cenotaph to the Town Hall on Ash 
Wednesday afternoon, reports novelist 
Stella Johns, 

They were welcomed there by Councillor 
Mrs. Wormold, J.P., who received a letter 
for the Lady Mayoress expressing women’s 
anxiety about the nuclear arms race and 
the renewal of atmospheric tests. Most of 
the marchers had spent the morning leaf- 
leting in their own shopping centres and 
those with large prams had walked a num- 
ber of miles in a bitter wind in order to 
join the march, 

Although there was press coverage in 
The Guardian there was not even a line in 
the Liverpool Echo and the Liverpool 
Daily Post. A letter has been sent to the 
Woman’s Page Editor of the Daily Post 
expressing disappointment and challenging 
her to meet women representatives of local 
peace organisations with a view to a 
feature article. 


NEW WELFARE GROUP 


Welfare Section of the Committee of 100 
has been wound up and a new autono- 
mous body set up to take over its func- 
tion with Mrs. Sheila Deutsch, 1 Wessex 
Court, London, N.W.11, as Acting Secre- 
tary supported by a 12-member welfare 
group. They will look after all! members 
jailed as a result of participation in non- 
violent civil disobedience. 


Only five weeks 


It’s only five weeks to Aldermaston. 
If you feel like doing something in 
addition to marching there’s an im- 
portant job you can do for PEACE 
NEWS—help to sell it. Thousands of 
people will be wanting to buy the 
paper! If we are to cope with the 
demand we need a great many volun- 
teers for selling. Will you be one of 
them ? 

If you can undertake this vital job it will 
be helpful if you will send your name and 


address NOW to The Circulation Manager 
at 5, Caledonian Road, N.1. 


AL 


A. TWC-PRONGED march to the 

US base at Bushey on March 31 
by the Twickenham, Richmond, 
Kingston and Surbiton CND groups 
is one of many group actions being 
organised to publicise the Aldermas- 
ton March at Easter and arouse people 
to the dangers from further nuclear 
tests. 


A public meeting will be held outside 
the base at Bushey before a deputation 
delivers a letter to the Camp Commandant 
signed by all the marchers. 


“Children are the ones most likely to 
suffer from further tests, and we shall make 
it clear this includes the American children 
at the base,” said a spokesman for Twick- 
enham CND. 


The Richmond-Twickenham leg of the 
march starts off from the little green oppo- 
site Richmond Theatre at 3.30 p.m., and 
the Surbiton-Kingston Jeg from Tolworth 
Broadway at 2.30 p.m. 


The cathedral city of St. Albans will be 
invaded this weekend by a_ pre-Alder- 
maston mobile recruiting team made up of 
members of Herts., and Beds. YCND. They 
plan to go into action from 9.30 a.m. on 
Saturday morning, Leafleting will be car- 
tied on all day, using the Labour Rooms 
in Alma Road as a centre. At 2.15 pm.a 
march will assemble outside the bus garage, 
and will culminate in an open-air meeting 
outside the Electricity Showrooms. 


After this day of activity the YCND 
members plan to dance to a jazz band, and 


DERMASTON PREPARE 


stay in St. Albans overnight. On the Sun- 
day evening at 8 o'clock they have 
arranged a public meeting in the Abbey 
Restaurant Reception Rooms, off Holywell 
Hill. 


This year’s Aldermaston March poster 
has been reproduced in several miniature 
forms: as a leaflet, a car sticker, and in 
two sizes of envelope stickers. 


The London Region of CND has pro- 
duced a striking series of new posters—a set 
of seven obtainable for 7s. 6d. post free: 

Suitable for carrying as a sequence in a 
poster parade, they read: 


1. Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament; 

2. We march against this (a photo shows 
atomic bomb victims); 

3. We campaign against all nuclear tests; 


4. You can’t vaccinate children against 
nuclear tests; 


5. Let a neutral Britain lead the world 
to peace; 


6. 107 nations need no H-bombs—why 
do we? 


7. Join us on the Aldermaston March. 


Questionnaires to be filled in by marchers 
are now available, Spaces are provided for 
booking seats on the special buses from 
London to Aldermaston on Good Friday 
(10s. adults and 6s, students or Youth 
Campaigners). 

Sleeping accommodation is being pro- 
vided at Slough on Saturday and—a 
different route this year—at Acton on Sun- 
day night. 

Friday night at Reading is the subject of 
a public protest meeting in Reading to- 


AT the Old Bailey Official Secrets 

Act case only the Crown was 
allowed to bring evidence about what 
was prejudicial to the safety or inter- 
ests of the state. 

London Transport’s advertising depart- 
ment has caught on fast to this principle: 
as Peace News went to press it was banning 
ali Committee of 100 posters from its sites 
however they were worded. (The Govern- 
ment may advertise careers for H-bomber 
pilots on the principle that what is Govern- 
ment policy is not controversial.) 


Despite this ruling the Committee is 
advertising its Parliament Square assembly 
in other ways. The assembly—on Saturday, 
March 24, at 3.30 p.m.—has been called 
to oppose the resumption of nuclear tests. 


Demonstrators are going to the Square 
by ALL the roads, and if stopped by the 
police will sit down at those points and 
hold assemblies there instead. 


A general and legal briefing for the 
demonstration is available from the Com- 
mittee (13 Goodwin Street, London, N.4— 
ARChway 1239), Further helpers are 
needed to distribute leaflets (phone LAN 
5090). 

The Committee is also recommending a 
new response to binding over. Ann David- 
son writes: 


Following the authorities’ successful 
victimisation of 40-odd Committee mem- 
bers last September by the threat of bind- 
ing over under the archaic Justices of the 
Peace Act, 1361, this Act has been used to 
handicap increasing numbers of our pcople. 
The Committee members and supporters 
involved believed that they were faced with 
a choice between their principles and their 
freedom, According to their circumstances 
they went into either involuntary hiberna- 
tion or prison, These alternatives, how- 
ever, were unfairly put to them. There was 
no such choice to be made. 

Binding over is a financial arrangement 
whereby the demonstrator undertakes that 
if he should “break the peace” in the 
future some or all of the money which is 
fixed as a surety by the magistrate may be 
forfeit. The Committee recommends that 
all demonstrators who are offered the 
chance to enter into such an agreement 
should do so rather than go to prison. It 
adds that all those who are already bound 
over should consider themselves bound by 


no moral obligation, and should feel free 
to demonstrate again when they feel it to 
be necessary. 


Upon a subsequent conviction the magis- 
trate has the option of requiring all or 
part of the surety to be paid. Refusal to 
pay will be treated in exactly the same way 
as refusal to pay a fine, either by distraint 
on their goods or by a term of imprison- 
ment. The fact that a binding over order 
has been broken will not add to the penalty 
imposed for the offence in question. If it 
follows one or more previous convictions, 
of course this will be taken into consider- 
ation when giving sentence. 


It is always possible at this later stage to 
appeal against the imposition of any heavy 
demand for the forfeit of sureties. It is 
also important to call into question on 
every occasion the application of the phrase 
“breach of the peace.” 


SIX APPEAL 


HE six Committee of 100 members 


jailed under the Official Secrets Act 
will have their appeal heard next Fri- 
day, March 23. 


They are appealing against conviction on 
two grounds: that the judge was wrong in 
law in excluding evidence as to the facts 
upon which the defendants’ purpose was 
based; and that the judge was wrong: in 
law in excluding evidence as to whether 
the defendants’ purposes was prejudicial to 
the safety or interest of the state. The 
appeal will be heard at the Court of 
Criminal Appeal in the Law Courts in the 
Strand, 


Helen Allegranza, the only woman 
among the six, completed her second fast 
in Holloway Prison on Monday morning 
after 120 hours. She started the previous 
Wednesday (Ash Wednesday) morning as 
a contribution to Women’s Day for Peace 
and continued it as a ‘‘ contemplative fast 
for five days to cover the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament’s rally in Trafalgar 
Square on Sunday, The fast included a 
refusal to work, A previous 48 hour re- 
fusal of food and work brought her loss of 
remission as punishment. She was visited 
on Monday and was in good health and 
spirits. 


night when Canon Collins and Michael 
Foot speak in Olympia, London Strect, at 
7.30 p.m., against the decision not to make 
the schools available. 


Hospitality is wanted in London for 
foreign and provincial marchers on the 
Thursday night and Monday night, and 
volunteers are wanted as motor-cycle or 
scooter dispatch riders, doctors and nurses, 
baggage teams and litter-clearing teams. 


All over Britain plans are going forward 
to make a success of “Operation 200 
Towns,” a number of Easter motorcades 
bringing the Aldermaston campaign to 
most of Britain, 


An indication of the outreach of this 
project is the address of the transport 
organiser for the Devon and Cornwall 
region, a few miles from Lands End: John 
Miller, 5 Chapcl Street, Penzance. Cornish 
groups such as St. Ives are calling on mem- 
bers to send in details of available cars and 
passenger seats to the Regional Liaison 
Officer, 


Toughening up for the march has been 
proposed by Mill Hill (NW London) CND 
member, George Wahl. The weekend 
before Aldermaston, he urges, should be 
the occasion for a Friday-night to Monday- 
morning relay of marchers carrying CND 
symbols through his district. 


Banner-making is getting underway in 
the groups. Sally Vinson of Hampstead 
has a sewing party at work at her home on 
a bright new banner which will possibly be 
ready for display at the pre-Aldermaston 
supporters rally in the Heath Street Friends 
Meeting House to be addressed by Canon 
Collins on April 5. 


Among the new contingents which it is 
hoped will be on the march this year is a 
“Librarians CND Group.” Librarians 
wishing to join should contact Mr. K. 
Jones, ALA, 5 Spring Hills, Harlow, Essex, 
or Mrs. Beryl Bailey, 48la, Finchley Road, 
N.W.3. 


Other publicity plans include 500 posters 
on London’s Underground stations placed 
by the National Office, with local groups 
booking extra sites at 4s. 6d. to Ss. a weck 
through British Transport Advertising, 
Leicester Square Station, W.C.2. 


A syndicated press advertising campaign 
has been planned by London CND, while 
one London group intends to spend £100 
on local press advertising before the march. 


Radio and TV 


ARY MELVILLE, twice impris- 


oned in Holloway for her nuclear 
disarmament activities, is to talk about 
her experiences in the BBC’s Woman’s 
Hour programme on Wednesday, 
March 28. 


Five programmes entitled The Strategy of 
Survival will be broadcast on the Third Pro- 
gramme; the first on March 21 and the 
second two on Friday, March 23. 


Television viewers in the Midlands, 
North, Anglia and Westward will see on 
the commercial programmes the life story 
of Quaker craftsman James T. Bailey. 

The script is by Peace News appeal 
writer Jack Shepherd. 

One of James Bailey’s notable achieve 
ments resulted from his appointment by the 
Home Office in World War I as Industrial 
Superintendent of the 25,000 enemy aliens 
imprisoned on the Isle of Man. 

Morale among the internees was desper 
ately low. Through Wood and Nails, as 
the programme is called, will show how he 
coped with the tragic situation he found 
on the island. 

BBC TV offers Doris Lessing's The 
Grass is Singing on March 26—the story of 
poor white farmers living just above the 
poverty line; Professor Ritchie Calder on 
March 22 asking Are there too many of 
us? in a programme on the population 
explosion; and on March 28 in The 
Cinema Today series, the work of the 
young Italian director, Francesco Rosi, the 
latest example of which is the story of the 
Sicilian bandit Salvatore Giuliano. 
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